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Third Impression, 


TO MY MOTHER 


HEART OF MY HEART 


I 


IN the beginning God created the heaven. The 
earth was the after-thought. When we really 
grasp this idea it helps us to put the em- 
phasis of life where it belongs. The words of 
that first chapter in the story of creation are 
few and plain to express so tremendous a mira- 
cle, no less a miracle to-day than it was all those 
zons of time ago. We prate wisely of Nature 
and her processes, but, after all, what do we 
know of the mystery of life? It is not found in 
biologies or anatomies. We may speak glibly 
of blood and brain, bone and sinew, but how or 
why certain elements build tissue and others 
nerves, none of us can tell. We only know 
that it is as it was in the beginning. She was 
wiser who said, “ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord.” 

There are times in the life of every woman 


when it is easy to understand the worship of 
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the Virgin. It seems so natural to turn to the 
never-failing Mother-love in any time of per- 
plexity or trouble, or joy; it is so very human. 
Most of all it is so when motherhood is immi- 
nent. 

It ali seems so strange, so marvellous, as if 
it were a dream, and until to-day I have not 
dared be sure it was more than that, but to- 
day I know. It is because of this, and the 
great silence of joy in my heart, that I am 
writing this. So few children are born of love 
and eager hope, more than welcomed, that it 
seems worth putting down, not for any eyes 
to see now, or ever, perhaps; but when this 
Son, so ardently desired, approaches manhood, 
it might be good for him to know the love that 
has been and will be his evermore, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

There are other reasons for writing these 
lines that may, after all, be destroyed unread, 
for it is easy to feel things impossible to put 
inte words. What is written may be doomed 
by its own inadequacy. 


In the first place, then, suppose what is not 


CHAPTER ONE 5 
probable, but still possible, for I am neither a 
very young nor a very strong woman. I am 
taking chances now that would not have entered 
into the case ten, or even five years ago, and if, 
well, if. This record might be a comfort 
to Dick, and afterward to little Dick. This 


is not a note of fear, because I could not fear 


anything in or out of this world where Dick. 
and Dick’s child are involved. Whatever the 
cost, I shall have no regrets. 

The other reason is a very foolish one, but 
the truth is, I want some place to take all my 
hopes, and thrills, and pangs, and joys. If 
I were a girl I should be entitled to all kinds 
of emotions, and might even have hysterics 
with far less cause and no reproach at all. 
Being a woman not far from middle age— 
how detestable that sounds—that kind of thing 
would seem a lack of self-control, nerves per- 
haps, or even weakness. 

And Dick? Oh, it isn’t because he is ever 
cold, or indifferent, or puts me off. It is just 
the other way. He feels so much and sym- 


pathises so warmly, and is so elated or de- 
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pressed with me, that it would be cruel to tell 
him everything, for there will be hours of pain 
and foreboding. And then he is away very 
often. I wish it need not be so this year, for 
while I always want him, in the months to 
come I shall need him. 

Sometimes it seems ridiculous to think of 
age when one feels so young. Down under that 
very dignified exterior Dick is just a boy, and 
I can imagine him holding up two fingers as 
he starts to the pool in the club bathrooms, 
just as a reminiscence of the old days when 
he went swimming with the boys in the creek. 
As for me, when I think how old I used to 
be, I feel like my own granddaughter. Dick 
says we are the youngest young couple he 
knows. 

How happy, how more than happy, he is 
going to be. He is away on the other side 
of the mountain, but surely he must know and 
come home. It is said if one can think hard 
enough he can bore a hole through a rock. 
If that is true, there is a tunnel straight 
through that stupid, glorious old hill, and the 
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King 1s coming through it this very moment, 
and I must go and meet him. 

Oh, Mary, Mother Mary, how many things 

all motherkind must keep and ponder in their 


hearts! 


II 
DICK hasn’t come home yet. It seems so 


long. This afternoon I went riding to shorten 
the time, and took Rex with me, for he always 
seems like company. The “ Little One” kept 
stumbling in the most unaccountable manner, 
and finally I jumped down to see what could 
be the matter. When I examined her feet, 
I found she had cast a shoe, so remounted 
and turned toward home. I don’t know yet 
how it happened, but a tramp who must have 
been coming the other way, for I had not 
seen him, came from behind a boulder and tried 
to snatch the bridle. The “ Little One ” shied. 
I tried to scream but could not,—such a feeble 
little gasp as I gave! but the next second Rex 
came tearing down the road, and the tramp 
went as if shod with the wings of Mercury. It 
was so funny that I laughed until I nearly 


cried, watching them. Then Rex came back, 
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and didn’t stir an inch away from us again. It 
is just as if he knew he must take care of me. 
At the time I was more amused than fright- 
ened, for it occurred so quickly that it was 
over the moment it began, but when I got home 
and into the house it all came over me, and I 
sat down weak and trembling, not at the peril 
to myself, but because of—the child. I shall 
not tell Dick. He would be so worried, but 
neither will I ride alone any more. What are 


those lines from ** Maud”: 


“Shall I not take care of all I think, 
Yea, ev’n of wretched meat and drink, 
If I be dear, 

If I be dear to someone else?” 


All at once I feel that I am not my own 
any more, feel it as I have never felt it for 
Dick, although I am as utterly his as it is 
possible to be, in mind and thought, body and 
soul, with all my heart. But though he is my 
life, as I trust I am his, his existence does not 
depend upon me, while that of his child does. 
Just a little, I think, I half resent belonging 


more to anyone than to Dick. After a while 
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I suppose I shall realise that because of this 
I belong to Dick as'I never did before. I begin 
to understand something of the might and 
power of the love we may give to one “ whom 


not having seen ye love.” 


Ir 
YESTERDAY, when Dick didn’t come, I 


called him over the long-distance ’phone, 
and when I heard his dear voice, he said, “ Is 
it you, dear; did you want anything?” I lost 
all my ideas at once. What could I say, over 
the *phone? So I just said, “* Oh, Dick!” and 
ran away. I wonder how my voice sounded over 
on the other side of the hill, because to me it 
seemed to say a whole three-volume novel. 
When the evening train did not bring him, 
I felt as if I could not wait, and twice I started 
to write a telegram, asking him to come, but I 
tore them both up. As I said before, if I were 
young and entitled to a few hysterics, I might 
have done so, but—not now. So I spent a long 
time over my dinner, and then I read a while, 
and answered a few letters, and had my bath, 
and got ready for bed, and decided I could not 


sleep, so I slipped on a warm kimona and crept 
iil 
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down to the sitting room. It was not late, only 
about eleven, but the house seemed dark with 
only the hall lamp burning, and nobody stir- 
ring. I did not light up, for there was a little 
soft glow from the hall, and beside my playing 
is so very elementary that a very small piano 
in a very dark corner suffices. I played for a 
long time, the simple things I can manage, and 
then some old hymns, and ballads, and lullabys. 
My singing is, if possible, even more limited 
than my playing, and I have to set everything 
in a lower key, and dodge high notes, and I 
never give way to the temptation to go to the 
piano when anyone is about, but just for my- 
self I like to go over old things that no one 
else knows, or would care for. It must have 
been midnight, and after singing all the “ Pre- 
tender ” songs of Scotland, with their vari- 
ations on the plea, ‘ Will ye no come hame 
again,” I was humming that quaint old ballad 
of Blondel: 


“Oh, Richard, oh, my king, the wniverse abandons thee; 


Thy troubadour is true be sure, his love unfailing 
ever ”— 
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when I heard the click of the key in the lock, 
and then in a moment I was gathered up in the 
arms of my Richard, my king. 

Perhaps there were three volumes in my voice. 
Anyhow, it brought him home, and as he tipped 
my head back against his shoulder—I don’t 
really come up to his shoulder, but that sounds 
better—he looked deep into my eyes, and knew 
all I had no words to tell. He grew very white, 
and then there came such a look of joy and 
content as I had never seen on his face before. 

We have said “ ours ” of everything we have, 
ever since we have had each other, but this is 
Ours, indeed, in a different sense, an indivisible 
ours, to be always ours, in time and eternity. 

We sat there in the dim, warm room, and 
talked until it began to be morning. When we 
saw how late, or how early, it was, we started 
like two guilty children, as if we had been de- 
frauding him of his rest. But love and such 
joy and peace as that are better than sleep, or 


meat and drink. 


IV 


DICK never makes any unnecessary delays 
about anything that is to be done, so the next 
day he said, “‘ I must take you down to Denver 
before the fall snows begin. You will have a 
lot of shopping to do, and it is best to get it dis- 
posed of as soon as possible.” 

I knew it was inconvenient for him to get 
away, so I said I could manage alone. I never 
want to, but I do so dislike to add anything to. 
his burdens that I was willing to try it, but 
Dick would not listen for a moment. 

“Do you think I am going to risk you down 
there among all those furious automobiles and 
raging trolley cars, and bicycle fiends?” he 
asked, and then the queerest look came over his 
face, as if he was afraid he had hurt me, that 
I might think he had not cared as he ought 
hitherto, for, of course, I have often gone alone. 


It was so dear of him, and his anxious face 
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was so funny that I laughed, and told him if he 
didn’t love me better now than he ever did be- 
_fore, and wasn’t more careful of me, I should 
never forgive him, and that pleased him. 

He goes so often, and I have gone with him 
whenever it was possible, so that we do not think 
much of starting off for several days on an 
hour’s notice. I always keep our suit cases 
packed with the essential things that folding 
doesn’t hurt, so we took the noon train. 

I never enjoyed but one trip with him so 
much. In all my life I have never been so 
cared for, or so utterly happy. I thought 
he would have errands to do and men to see, 
as he always does, but we had breakfast 
in our room, and he made out our itinerary. 
I didn’t want him to go, shopping is usually 
such a bore to men, but he insisted, and a 
boy turned loose in a toy store could not have 
enjoyed it more, or have been more reck- 
lessly extravagant. It'was as good as a play to 
watch him. But when they showed us the little 
sets I did not dare to look up. Just then the 


saleswoman was called away, and when I raised 
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my eyes, I saw his, too, were full of tears. And 
then we went back to the hotel, for Dick was 
afraid I should overdo, and as soon as we were 
in the carriage he pulled up the blinds, and 
just held me fast, and neither of us said a 
word. 

Probably this will all seem very far away to 
this son of ours when he reads it; ‘‘ incompe- 
tent, irrelevant, and immaterial.” His father 
will be getting to be an elderly man, when little 
Dick is twenty-one, and I shall be a shadowy 
old lady. Dick will never be old. 

In the pride of his youth, Dick, junior, may 
forget, and this is to remind him that we also 
were young once, and loved as he dreams of 
loving, and loved him as he—— How Dick 
would laugh at my thinking of the day when we 
shall be grandparents! But I want our son to 
know. Parental love is something we hear of 
oftener than we see it, except as it is displayed 
toward little children. As a child I supposed, 
as a matter of course, that everyone loved the 
baby of the family best, for the baby is always 


petted, even when no other member of the 


CHAPTER FOUR iy 
household is ever caressed. It isn’t to be so with 
our child. The petting will not cease with his 
babyhood. 

Perhaps I am a little tired after all, and we 
met the Hewitts and promised to dine there. 
They are old friends of Dick’s, and I want to 


be at my best in meeting them. 


V 
THE Hewitt dinner went off better than I 


expected it would. There are five in the 
family, and they all try to make one feel at 
home. After dinner the oldest daughter, Grace, 
captured Dick, and led him willingly away to 
the music room, and Mrs. Hewitt took me up- 
stairs to her room to show me some linens she 
had purchased. I was sorry to miss the music, 
for I don’t often hear any so good, but after 
a few minutes Mrs. Hewitt made me feel that 
she had known and liked me always, and we had 
such a satisfactory visit together: before I 
knew it almost, I had told her of our hope. 
She was so interested and pleased, and gave me 
no end of good advice. I am so very ignorant, 
and do things just the hardest way because I 
don’t know any better. 

She thinks she knows just the woman I want, 
and offered to see her for me, and then said the 
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queerest thing. I felt myself turn pale, and — 
I could not answer for a moment, so that she 
seemed frightened, too, and ran to call someone, 
but I caught her, and asked, for I thought I 
might as well know at once,—* Then you think 
I shall not live through it? ” 

She laughed, and cried, and kissed me, and 
called me an absurd child. 

But what a queer idea! I want the whole of 
motherhood, sweet, or bitter, or trying. Some- 
times I suppose it will be a cross not to be able 
to go about with Dick so much, but then when 
I can’t go with Dick I shall have Dick’s other 
self with me, and never be separated from him 
at all, not for years to come. 

When we were coming downstairs, Mrs. Hew- 
itt stopped me and said, ‘* When Laura died we 
none of us thought Dick would ever marry 
again. Laura was my niece, but she was a 
dreadfully trying woman. I never saw Dick 
look so well or so happy, and now that I know 
you I understand why.” Which, all things con- 
sidered, was saying a good deal more than I 


had hoped, or could have reasonably expected. 
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Grace was still playing when we joined them, 
and she gave us some of Gottschalk that I love, 
and Schumann’s “ Vogel-Lied,” and then Mrs. 
Hewitt told Dick it was time for him to take 
me home, for I must be taken care of. He 
looked up quickly, and thanked her, and we all 
said good-night. 

It was like him not to ask anything about 
our conversation, but I told him most of it, and 
I know he is glad that they seem to approve of 
me. They were abroad when we were married, 
and somehow we have missed them whenever we 
have been in the city together, until it had grown 
a little awkward, almost as if it were inten- 
tional. And they are very fond of Dick. 

It is always hard for me to meet new people, 
and all this excitement has been rather too much 
for the field mouse. I am glad that we are 


going home to-morrow. 


Nae 
IT is good to be at home again. I didn’t 


know I had grown to be such a domestic animal, 
but if one’s home is home, it is verily the dearest 
spot on earth. 

Dick hasn’t said anything, but I think he 
is trying to shape affairs so as to enable us 
to go back East. I think he wants his son to 
be born in the house of his fathers, where 
he was born, and his father before him, and I 
should like it, too, if we can get away soon 
enough. This altitude is trying at any time. 
I am sure, if we can go, it will be better for the 
child —— 

It is a strange thing that so often we are most 
intensely conscious of each other through what 
we do not say. I seem to feel his thoughts. He 
may not speak a word, but I know that he is 
watching me and making plans; if they have 


to be given up I can tell it by a little air of dis- 
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appointment, and if he can carry them out he 
tells me with the glee of a boy. 

Long ago, after I had just met Dick, when 
Hecuba was nothing to me, and I less than 


nothing to Hecuba, I had the very strangest 


dream of Dick. I dreamed I was his wife, but — 


we were poor people, living in a log cabin, away 
up in the mountains. He was a prospector. 
I saw as a picture a woman lying on the floor 
before a great, old-fashioned fireplace. Her 
back was to me, and there was only the fire- 
light. The room was very bare; I think there 
was a rag carpet on the floor, at least I don’t 
remember the boards, and the hearth was a 
single flat stone, cracked in one or two places. 
The woman was evidently approaching mater- 
nity and looked desolate and unhappy, and as 
I looked at her I saw that it was I, myself, and 
then I felt as I might in her place. I know the 
one overmastering sensation was, ** Why doesn’t 
he come, oh, why doesn’t he come! ” 

Always when Dick tells me of the old place I 
wonder if there isn’t some such forsaken cabin 


upon it, or if, perchance, some part of the house 
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will not recall it. I should know that fireplace 
anywhere, and some day, somewhere, I shall see 
it. But I can’t understand why there should 
be any doubt or trouble, so long as we have each 
other. I wish I were certain that Dick— Iam 


certain. I know he is just as glad as I am. 


Vil 
THE things came to-day, and I have been 


making drawer linings and violet powder 
sachets for a chiffonier that is to be sacred 
from now on. 

It may seem strange, but I have never had 
any doubt that the child will be a boy. I think 
it is in Barrie’s story of his mother, ** Margaret 
Ogilvie,” that he says no woman ever lived who 
did not hope her first-born would be a son. My 
mother says she didn’t care, or my father either; 
I remember she said she would have been 
provoked with him if he had. One woman said 
her husband was glad when it was a girl, and 
several women have told me a man is twice as 
apt to be jealous of a son as of a daughter, 
and that reminds me of this sonnet of Ernest 
McGaffey, in that really beautiful collection of 
sonnets to his wife: 
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“I want no child to take one jot from me 
Of this your love; no helpless, clinging hands 
To hold their place as strong as iron bands. 
I'd lock your heart and throw away the key. 
As now you are, so I would have you be 
Till from life’s glass should fall the latest sands; 
Till on the hearth the ultimate, dull brands 
Fade out and leave us to eternity. 
I know the children’s power; and I know 
Your soul would flower and blossom to a child; 
And, loving you, I would not have it so, 
Lest I of my sole treasure were beguiled; 
To learn that bitter lesson, late in life, 
How far a mother loves beyond a wife.” 


Dick happened to pick that up the other day, 
and he read it to me. He doesn’t say much 
about his feelings, but I couldn’t help looking 
a question at him, and he answered, “ I’ll take 
the risk,’? and then I asked if he would rather 
it were a boy, and he said, ** Oh, darling, it will 
be ours, our very own little baby, and when it 
comes I feel sure we shall both be so glad and 
happy we won’t care an atom.” Then I 
laughed, and told him how anxious Fan was that 
the first grandchild should be a boy, and I asked 
her if she really minded much when it was a girl, 
and she said, “‘ Oh, Nell, I wouldn’t have cared if 
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it had been a rabbit! I had such a dreadful 
time.” Dick looked startled, and didn’t laugh 
at all. He thought only of the last part of her 
sentence. 

“ Nell,” he said, “ Nell, I have been so proud 
and thankful, I have never once thought of 
that.” 

I had to tell all kinds of assorted styles and 
sizes of stories to keep him from worrying and 
imagining vain things, and every once in a 
while I catch him with an anxious pucker be- 
tween his eyes. I think I shall write Mrs. 
Hewitt and ask her to give him some good 
motherly advice, and tell him how well I am and 
what a natural easy matter it all is, and make 
it so he will go on being hopeful and contented. 
That is the best tonic I can have. Just the 
thought of all this means to him is enough to 
keep me strong and leave no room for aches or 
forebodings. 

It must be wretched to have a man feel like 
this sonneteer. Just imagine knowing through 
all these months that Dick resented the child, 


and was thinking how dis-improved I was, and 
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preparing to make me choose between the duties 
of wife- and mother-hood. A woman’s love can 
survive almost anything, but I don’t believe I 
could go on respecting Dick if he could be so 
selfish and morbid as that, but he couldn’t. We 
were never so near as we are now. 

As we sat on the floor—at least I did—Dick 
is too long for that, by the chiffonier, and cut 
strings and piled things up around us, all kinds 
of mysterious little clothes, and sponges, and 
powders, and blankets, and towels, and brushes, 
all so dainty and small, Dick asked if it didn’t 
seem like playing keep-house once more. And 
then we sat there and planned what we will give 
him—little Dick—from the ivory rattle to. the 
rocking horse and the real pony, and I imitated 
Dick’s voice when he is severe, and will say, 
“Richard! Go upstairs and stay till I come.” 
Fancy being the mother of a naughty high- 
school boy called Richard! 

Dick is right; it does seem like the childhood 
“* just pretending.” 


- VIII 
TO-NIGHT Dick came home with the mis- 


chievous look he has when he is planning 
some surprise. He had a large box from which 
came plaintive remarks, and faint rustling 
sounds. I almost took the box in my arms I 
was in such a hurry, but he finally got the cover 
off, and there crouched the most beautiful 
Angora kitten I ever saw, looking fright- 
ened to death. I cuddled her up, and before 
dinner she was singing away as contentedly as 
possible. ven when Rex came in she showed 
no perturbation, and like the wise dog he is, he 
put up his paw and made friends at once. 
Little Maude. Hewitt has a lovely Angora, 
and my enthusiasm over it put it in Dick’s mind 
to get me one. Still, just to hear his answer, 
I asked how he came to think of her. She 
was lying curled around my neck, while I 
stroked one paw, and he answered that he was 
28 
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curious to see all the relative grades of my affec- 
tions. He didn’t see how I was going to make 
as much more fuss over little Dick as could be 
reasonably expected. 

He is incorrigible. It makes me think of 
diagrams I used to make of my heart when I 
was a small girl with lots of relatives. It was 
so hard to divide it up equitably, with no over- 
lapping claims, and no one forgotten. 

I am glad that love is a force, a power, so 
that the more one loves, whether in numbers or 
intensity, the more one can and must love. I 
couldn’t divide my heart, not even between 
Father and Son. I couldn’t give Dick less than 
absolutely all. Each includes the other now. 
I am so rich, and so happy. 


IX 


TO-DAY I received my schedule from the 
doctor, and hereafter, for the first time, I 
shall live a well-regulated life. I am to eat 
and drink, arithmetically, things I do not much 
like, and abstain from a lot of things I do like. 
I am to take easy physical exercises in brief re- 
lays, and to walk at least an hour, and be out- 
doors as much as I can, and a few other things. 
I want to read and study a good deal, too, but 
Dick is to choose for me. I am acting on the 
supposition that the scientists who say it is all 
in the mother’s hands are right, though I am 
by no means certain that this is true, save in a 
very limited sense. I think the tendency is to 
exalt maternity at the expense of paternity, to 
make the mother everything, and the father 
incidental. I don’t believe in that, not one bit, 
and I think it accounts for the large number 
of badly trained children. 

It is said there are three types of wo- 


men; the most numerous are the natural 
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mothers, whose instincts are overwhelmingly 
maternal; the next are the women who are 
better wives than mothers, and the last are 
the rare women equally fit in either capacity. 
Perhaps men could be classified in the same way, 
except that I believe there are more good 
fathers, even with their limited opportunities, 
than good husbands. Women do not allow men 
much opportunity to exercise whatever genius 
for paternity they may have. I don’t know any 
reason why a man should never have the fun of 
giving his baby a bath, until he takes his boy 
for his first swimming lesson. And on the other 
hand, they make too much of their natural 
virtues, lay too much stress on their emotional 
natures, claim a monopoly of feeling and senti- 
ment, as if men were merely the money-getters 
and bridge-builders of the world. 

Every day it seems plainer to me that Dick 
is all a mother could be, plus, and I know little 
Dick will love him best and trot around after 
him, and follow him with adoring eyes, and I 
want it to be so. I want Dick to have every- 


‘thing in the superlative degree. 


xX 
SOMETIMES the present seems to fade 


away, in some strange fashion, and the, past 
takes its place. It is a queer kind of retro- 
spection. All day I have been thinking of the 
days when I was a glorious, independent work- 
ing woman, tired to death, with no one to insist 
on my having a good supper when I got 
through. I don’t know why I am remembering, 
unless it is the pile of magazines and books that 
Dick brought when he came home this morning, 
just long enough to change overcoats and 
trains. One of my aunts warned me once never 
to marry a “smart” man if I wanted him to 
myself, because he would be called hither and 
yon, and everybody would have a prior claim 
on him. Sometimes I wish Dick was a little, 
just a little bit stupid. 

But to return to our muttons, which is mag- 


azines, etc. They set me reminiscing, remem- 
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bering the days when I had to read, and read, 
and write, and write. There was one time in the 
worst of the dog days; I had been kept over 
my proof until nearly midnight, and another 
of the newspaper girls and I went downtown, 
and got some cream, and went back to my flat, 
and climbed out on the fire-escape to find a 
cool place to sit us down and eat it. Then I took 
her home, because she was pretty and young, 
and I didn’t like to have her out alone so late, 
and she wasn’t willing to stay. It was two 
o’clock when I got back that night. When Dick 
wrote, and I felt that he was fond of me, I used 
to take care of myself. When he didn’t,—I 
didn’t either. Many a time I have worked until 
to-morrow morning because I couldn’t sleep, and 
I didn’t want to think. 

Sometimes when I had done a good day’s work 
I used to be satisfied with just the work; that is, 
I told myself I was. I have a beautiful fifteen- 
minute speech on the “ Work-is-for-the-work- 
ers”? text. It is clear, elegant, concise, and 
convincing. The third time I made that speech 


I remember that my audience cried herself to 
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sleep. When my first book was— born, I re- 
member feeling that it was in some sense my 
child, conceived of my mind, carried in my brain, 
just as much my own as if it had been flesh of 
my flesh, and while that is true, even then I 
knew parthenogenesis is only a substitute. 

One may think and think that he realises all 
of an experience he has never had, but I am not 
certain, George Lewes and all great actors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. There have been 
at least half a dozen actresses who were great as 
Lady Macbeth, and played the part to the satis- 
faction of critics and audience, so that their 
portrayals remain a tradition, but after all, if 
there ever happened to be in any of those audi- 
ences a man or woman with black murder on his 
or her soul, I wonder what they would have said. 
This is heresy, but various members of my 
family have been burned and exiled for various 
kinds of heresy. 

We may have a mental appreciation of many 
things which we do not know by experience, but 
how many times have we had occasion to change 


our minds, modify our views, revise our ver- 
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dicts? I do not know what pain may lie 
ahead of me, but looking back over the past, so 
bitter sometimes, still for the joy of the last 
few months, I feel I could live it all again. 
And looking forward I feel too, if I can but live 
to put my boy in Dick’s arms, after that I should 
be willing to sing the Nunc Dimittis. And 
that is doubtless a very good illustration of what 
I have just been saying. I think I would be 
willing to die then, but when that time comes I 
shall probably cling to life as I never have in all 
the years that are gone. 


XI 
SINCE I wrote here I have had such a queer 


experience. Dr. Roberts and his wife came 
over to spend the evening—it was while Dick 
was away—and incidentally I spoke of not sleep- 
ing well. The doctor said he would give me a 
harmless powder that might relieve me. Then 
the conversation turned on other things, espe- 
cially books, and as Ina West and her brother 
Fred dropped in, we had a lively discussion of 
Kipling, for Ina detests him, and Fred and the 
doctor and I are confirmed incense-burners. 
Finally Ina instanced his story in a recent 
Scribner’s as “ inconsequent drivel,” and a proof 
that he was written out, while Fred saw in it a 
return to his first work, dealing with the un- 
canny, like “ The Phantom ’Rickshaw.” In an 
evil hour I said I didn’t believe in these wild 
weird tales of opium-eaters and haschish fiends, 


or that the drug mentioned in the story, what- 
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ever it was, could have had any such effect, and 
the doctor answered by reminding me of the 
story of the ‘“ Moonstone,” and I still more un- 
wisely had my doubts about that. Perhaps that 
was what made the doctor think of the experi- 
ment. At any rate, when they went he left 
me two little powders. He doesn’t know, 
and I asked him very particularly if they could 
leave any bad effects. I didn’t take the medi- 
cine then, because it was late when they went 
and I was tired enough to sleep. Night before 
last I was disappointed, for I was certain that 
Dick would come, and he did not, so I sat down 
to read the Kipling story over again, especially 
this paragraph: 

“T heard the sleet on the window-pane outside, and 
thought of you, my darling. I am always thinking of 
you. I wish we could.run away like two lovers into the 
storm and get that cottage by the sea which we were 
always thinking about, my own darling. We could sit 


and watch the sea beneath our windows. It would be 
a fairy sea all our own—a fairy sea oe 


The words voiced my thoughts, and after 
a while I took one of the powders and went to 


bed, feeling very lonely and depressed, and wish- 
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ing I had asked one of the girls to sleep over on 
this side of the house, or that I had let Rex sleep 
at the foot of the bed, as he does sometimes. 
The girls are in the other wing, so that when 
Dick is away I am alone in this part of the 
house, and while I ought to be used to being 
alone, this last year has spoiled me. I never 
was half so timid in the days when I had ten 
times the cause. I couldn’t sleep, so after an 
hour I took the other powder. The last thing I 
recall clearly is thinking that Dick would surely 
be home for breakfast, and that Dr. Roberts’ 
medicine didn’t have much effect. 

As nearly as I can judge, I must have slept 
until about three o’clock, the dead, inert, heavy 
sleep of drugs and weariness combined. It 
wasn’t like a dream, but as if my mind somehow 
left my body, and went back to my old work. It 
was really a mental relapse. It was so real that 
it wakened me, and waking I thought this the 
dream, and the dream the reality. I tried des- 
perately to clutch at something to prove it true. 
I tried to think, to reach out my hand and push 
back a curtain that I might see these dear old 
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mountains, to call Dick, to get up, to move, to 
ery out. All I could see in the thick darkness 
was my old office room, with its paper-strewn 
desk, where I had lived and worked and dreamed 
so many dreams. The past had me in its grip. 
The present slipped quite away, and then it 
seemed to me my heart broke, and I have never 
~ cried in all my life as I cried then. Perhaps it 
was partly the drug, partly nerves, partly the 
dream, but it was as if I had lost everything, 
and I could not bear it. I cried for Dick, Dick, 
and then I cried for Dick’s child, till I was sick 


and weak, and the sobs broke out again and 


again. And then 

Dick had a chance to get home by taking a 
freight from the junction, and he let himself in 
very quietly and stole upstairs between three 
and four in the morning. Our rooms are next, 
but for the dressing room, and when he heard me 
he must have been as frightened as I. In less 
than a moment he had me in his arms, pleading 
with me to tell him what was the matter, if I was 
ill, what had happened, and that was the last 


touch. The relief was so great that I must have 
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fainted. When I came to, there were hot-water 
bags about me, and Maggie and Annie were hoy- 
ering in the background, looking frightened out 
of their wits, and Dr. Roberts was trying to ex- 
plain, while Dick threatened to kill him. The 
incongruity of it all struck me as perfectly 
absurd, for this waking was sane and normal, 
and I laughed just in time to save the doctor’s 
life. I never have seen Dick so worked up over 
anything, and I have never suffered as I did 
during that half hour—or year—when I 
thought all that I love and live for was lost 
forever. 

Dick says we will run away to the cottage by 
the sea. I think the doctor says I must get 
away from this altitude. It was only a dream, 


but there must be no more such dreams. 


XII 
WE have had a chance to rent the house just 


as it is to the Saxtons for a year, and Dick 
wants me to be ready to start East at once. He 
has sent for Mrs. Kaspar—the woman Mrs. 
Hewitt recommended—to attend to the packing 
and details, and if I like her as well as Mrs. 
Hewitt thinks I will, she is coming East as soon 
as we get to Dick’s old home. He wants me to 
have a few weeks at the coast first. Some of 
his multitudinous Eastern cousins have offered 
him a cottage down at the Vineyard, where we 
can be quiet and have plenty of salt water, and 
not be bothered with the fuss and fine feathering 
of the resort hotels. Dick thinks we can stay 
there a month, which will be to the end of the 
bathing season, and then go to his home, which 
is somewhere near Lake Champlain, but not 
near any large town. 


When we were married we had three months 
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together, but since then Dick has been away 
nearly a third of the time, and after this little 
vacation he will feel that he must come back, as 
soon as he can settle me down comfortably, but 
in the meantime I shall take the respite grate- 
fully, and not worry about the future. 

So, as I am to leave them so soon, I am stay- 
ing outdoors, to be near the mountains, and half 
regretting that I am going away from them. 
I remember an old proverb, “ He is better than 
a king, for he was born in the mountains,” but 
that is sentiment, and the strain of eleven thou- 
sand feet of “ altitude” on the nervous system 
is a plain, prosaic fact. I know of no worse sin 
than bringing an unwelcome child into the world, 
save the birth of one stamped with hereditary 
disease. Our boy is safe so far as either of 
those fates is concerned, but having suffered 
many things from the possession of what is called 
“a highly strung organism,” I want to spare 
the infant. Truly, ingrowing nerves are a 
weariness unspeakable to the one who has them, 
and all the neighbours. 


And yet how wonderful and almost human 
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these mountains are to one who has learned to 
know their stern old faces in their thousand 
ever varying aspects. When the sunlight turns 
their snow-capped crests to a crown of glory 
they seem to smile; when the skies are sullen and 
overcast they are indescribably sad, and in 
storm they veil themselves and we lose sight of 
them, just as we lose sight of other less material 
heights in the storms and stress that overtake 
the soul. They have meant so much to me al- 
ways that the child cannot help but be born 
with the love of them in his heart, just as the 
love of the sea was in mine, so that every shell 
sang a message from the sea to satisfy some 
inner longing in me that I never fully under- 
stood until I saw the ocean. After a while the 
mountains became the second great passion of 
my nature, so far as the physical aspects of this 
old globe are concerned. I want something ot 
their spirit to be inherent in our boy: 


“My mountains must be free, 
They hurl oppression back.” 


XIII 


THIS morning I slipped out while it was yet 
the pale opaline grey that precedes the dawn, 
to watch the sun come up over the mountains, 
and say good-bye to them quite alone. They 
were very beautiful. The three great peaks in 
the eastern range, glittering with the first sun- 
beams, seemed to me like the Wise Men from the 
East, touched by the light of the star, and bear- 
ing blessings and gifts. I stretched out my 
arms to them with something almost like a 
prayer. 

“For thy steadfastness and truth, O moun- 
tains: 

“For thy grandeur and simplicity: 

“For thy strength in all thy solitude: 

** For thy infinite calm: 

“That he also may wear the light of heaven 
on his brow, while walking firmly on the earth: 

“T lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence help cometh: 

“Grant us thy peace.” 
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XIV 
WE are to be here a day or two before starting 


East, to give Dick a chance to settle some mat- 
ters and see the rest of his company. The 
Hewitts asked us to come there, but Dick pre- 
ferred to go to the hotel, which was a relief to 
me. One has to know people so very well to be 
willing to make a convenience of them. 

To-day, knowing Dick would be busy every 
moment, I persuaded him to let me go and see 
Lina Harris. Frank Harris and he used to be 
prospectors together, and oddly enough I knew 
Lina before she was married, so we always try to 
see them when we can, but this involves an hour’s 
ride on the train, and Dick rather demurred 
over it. There might be washouts, or a cloud- 
burst, or a collision, or the train might be de- 
railed. Finally I asked him if he anticipated 
any trouble with the Indians, and then he 


laughed and took me to the depot. 
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Yet, selfish as it is, I am half sorry I went, for 
Lina is in dreadful trouble. She wrote me when 
her baby came a month ago, and they were so 
proud and happy over it, a little girl; both the 
other children are boys. ‘There has been an 
epidemic of whooping cough and the two boys 
had it. Lina didn’t think so little a baby could- 
take it, but she did, and literally choked to death 
when she was ten days old. Lina never thought 
of sending the boys away. There is nothing 
one can say in such a case, where the sacrifice 
seems so needless, so I just held her in my arms 
and cried with her. Dick will say I should not 
have gone, but I do not know that I should avoid 
everything sorrowful. We want the child to be 
loving and sympathetic, moved with compas- 
sion. 

But Mrs. Hewitt, who came in for the even- 
ing, was frankly horrified. 

There was a family on the train that inter- 
ested me. There was the holy trinity, father, 
mother, and child, and a lot of other relatives. 
The “ child ” was a tall, thin, lanky lad of seven- 


teen or eighteen, evidently convalescing from a 
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severe illness. The whole party revolved about 
him and administered salts and medicine and 
drinking water and so on, but it was his father 
to whom the boy clung. Neither of them said 
much, but one could not help knowing, for every 
look told the whole story. The man invented 
things to do for the boy; the boy fretted if he 
was out of his sight. Presently the mother 
came and bent over to ask some question. I 
knew it was the mother from the way the father 
laid his big, strong hand on her waist. It was 
hardly a touch, yet I know she felt it clear 
through her body—that it warmed the cockles 
of her heart. The little scene lasted hardly a 
second, but it was like looking into the promised 
land. 

Some day Dick and I will be travelling with 
our son, who will be tall and lanky too, al- 
most as tall as his father, but our little 
boy, our child still, and we shall love each 
other as these three did, only more. I sup- 
pose everyone who loves at all, always thinks 
it is “* more.” 

It is nearly midnight, and Dick hasn’t been 
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able to get away from those eternal men, deter- 
mined to talk what he calls, ‘‘ Mines, miner, 
minus ;” but we shall start East to-morrow, 
and then there will be a few weeks of uninter- 
rupted comfort. 


XV 
WE left this afternoon at four o’clock, and 


before six the mountains were far behind us, 
lost in a golden haze. It seemed to me my 
heart was breaking for them, and I was glad 
when Dick went out for a smoke, and gave me 
a chance to cry a few salty tears. I am not 
ashamed of them, but a woman’s tears mean 
so much to a man—so much more than they 
do to her that it is not fair to give way to 
them. Dick would think something dreadful 
must be the matter, for he has never seen me 
cry more than once or twice. In the first place, 
I am not the crying kind, and, in the second, 
I have had nothing to cry for since I have 
been Mrs. Dick, nothing at all, except when 
Dick was away. Everything I have wanted 
has been mine, without having to ask, if Dick 
even guessed. 


Nevertheless, I cried when the last faint lilac 
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peak faded from sight. No one will ever know 
what those vast ranges have meant to me. 
They knew my secret first of all, before Dick 
came home. I had to tell them, and I can see 
their kind old faces now. Oh, I wish I could 
have stayed there, but I know it is better, much 
better for all of us that we are going to sea- 
level. It is foolish and selfish to regret for a 
moment, and yet—just for this moment—I do. 
It would be easy to soak my pine-needle pillow. 
I think I had some kind of an idea of dedicating 
the child, christening him with the mountains 
as his sponsors, renouncing the world, the flesh, 
and the devil for him. 

We have the stateroom, which makes travel- 
ling easy. Mrs. Hewitt wanted us to wait for 
Mrs. Kaspar, or hire a maid. Dick said, if he 
devoted his whole mind to it, he thought he 
could take almost as good care of me as a wo- 
man who had never seen me before and didn’t 
care two straws about me. He does spoil me, 
but I enjoy it immensely. When I think of all 
the weary miles I have travelled alone, it seems 


utterly delightful to be taken care of ; not to 
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have to economise, or check my trunks, or carry 
my luggage, or stand in line to buy tickets. 
Dick says I will never get used to carrying six 
bags and an umbrella. as a woman generally 


does. 


XVI 


WE reached New York yesterday, but for once 
I had to admit that I was really tired, and 
Dick wouldn’t hear of my going out to-day. 
Like all Colorado people, I had forgotten what 
Eastern hot weather means. The dressmaker 
came to see me, and we have planned everything 
I shall need, and a few other things that I do 
not need in the least, just to please Dick. 
He says it helps him to be sure he has 
me—at last—and that he has heard that under 
these circumstances it is important to leave 
no wish ungratified. Then I made out a list of 
other things, and he went shopping; he 
said it would be fun. The dressmaker looked 
at him with pitying eyes, but I know he 
will like doing it. He says he feels so useless, 
because there is so little he can do. 

We are uptown in one of the tallest new 


hotels, where I can look out at the beautiful 
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bay. I have been looking at the Liberty, and 
thinking of all the strange things that have 
happened since I saw the sections of the hand 
and torch in one of the public squares here when 
I was a very little girlk My cousin told me, 
I remember, all about the great statue, but 
concluded with, ‘* Nobody thinks that it ever 
will be built, for it would be an enormous under- 
taking.” Yet there she stands, the magnificent 
Liberty, and those who doubted her are gone. 
Nothing impresses me more than the unalter- 
able, inflexible flight of time, fulfilling this and 
blasting that prophecy. 

Once I wanted to let my light shine—but 
that is very long ago. Now I want to hide 
it behind the drawn curtains of my home, what- 
ever light there is—just enough to see to read 
the faces of my loved ones. My hands are too 
tired to hold a torch on high, but they can 
light a candle in a nursery. I think all my 
old hopes and ambitions are to be realised in 
the boy. But there I stop, because Dick’s am- 
bitions are very different from mine, the ones 
I had to begin with, his dreams are of a dif- 
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ferent kind of career from that I should plan, 
and Dick’s boy will probably want to follow 
in his father’s steps and live his life as they 
two shall decide. It must be so. They must 
be all in all to each other. Even so that—if 
they have only each other they will still be 
happy, and, if not satisfied, possessed of a 
kind of content. 


XVII 


IT is two weeks since we came to the Vineyard, 
and this is the first line I have written here. 
There is nothing very exciting to tell; indeed, 
one day has been very much like another— all 
crowned with honour, joy, and peace ”—and 
running over with contentment. Dick said he 
had vanished, and no one knew where to find 
him, so we might actually have a month to 
ourselves. But that was too much to expect, 
and last night a miserable little messenger boy 
appeared with a telegram for Mr. Langdon, 
and, as we hadn’t thought of travelling under 
an assumed name, Dick signed for it and gave 
a sigh of regret. He took the boat over this 
morning. 

We have made lots of hay during the blessed 
sunshine of the past fourteen days, however. 
I hope my old theory is true, and that we do 


choose our parents, and spend a good deal of 
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time with them before our advent in this vale 
of tears, listening to their plans, and, perhaps, 
now and then, putting in an influence so they 
may at least get the ground-plot in accord- 
ance with our desires. If our child has been 
an unseen third, he must be impressed with the 
sense of responsibility that every now and then 
quite crushes us. If he worries himself half as 
much about being a good boy as we do over 
proving exemplary parents—but no, I hope he 
will not; I remember that the good die young. 
All along I have been lamenting our igno- 
rance, but Dick says it is a blessed good thing. 
He believes with Billings that it is better not to 
know so much than to know so much that is not 
true. We shall not rock the infant in a 
Procrustean cradle, whatever else we do. Be- 
sides, knowing ourselves miserable sinners, we 
are trying in meekness and humbleness of spirit 
to fit ourselves for our high and honourable 
calling. Does that sound flippant? I am say- 
ing it in all seriousness. Louis the dull, and 
poor Marie Antoinette, sometimes called frivo- 


lous, fell on their knees, crying, “ We are too 
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young to reign.” So far as I know, no other 
royal personages have been so modest. Do 
men and women ever think themselves too 
young or too ignorant to reign “in the beau- 
tiful kingdom called home”? 

We have been getting up early and taking 
a dip before breakfast. Our cottage is near 
the lighthouse on the eastern coast of the 
island, where there is no surf, just a gentle ebb 
and flow of the tide, and quite away from the 
town and the hotels and all the crowd. We 
have almost lived in our bathing suits, splash- 
ing about in the delicious, warm water, and 
basking on the hot sands. Dick has been try- 
ing to teach me to swim, but the trouble is, he 
seems to agree with some directions I read the 
other day—that one should always swim toward 
the land. I suppose one walks out half a mile 
or so and then swims back. If the boy takes 
after me he will not be amphibious, for, with 
all the willingness in the world to exalt my 
prowess, I cannot claim that I could swim 
across the Hellespont, not even if Dick were 


on the other shore. 
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We have very good “help.” Kate is a 
“ girl” of forty-five, or thereabouts. She has 
done everything necessary for our very tiny 
ménage and does everything well. She is a 
widow, with three little mounds in the church- 
yard, and has been very much interested in 
me, and very kind and thoughtful in an un- 
obtrusive way that touches me more than I can 
say. ‘There is no long mound in her family 
lot. One of the things one notices here is that 
the graveyards seem tenanted only by women 
and children. The men who go down to the 
sea in ships are apt to find their last resting- 
place there. Kate says she has never seen a 
woman keep in better health than I have, and 
there is no question but the change has done 
us both a world of good. Still, the season is 
over, and we shall have to flit very soon. I 
dislike to leave Kate, for she takes care of 
me as if I were the last lone, white rabbit of 
a warren surrounded by hounds seeking what 
they might devour. It will be interesting 
going to Dick’s old home, and getting settled 


down, but everything seems interesting. I 
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can say, as Andersen did, “ My life is a beau- 


tiful fairy tale,” and aa chapter is better 
than the one before. 
There is Dick’s boat! 


XVII 


“So she put on her prettiest gown, 
And then,—he didwt come!” 


'THAT’S the whole story in two lines. How 
can a boat look so promising, as if it had 
made the trip on purpose for one’s benefit, and 
then not have a single soul on it that makes any 
difference? 

There is a lady here I have met a few times 
whom I like very much. She is a_ Bos- 
tonian, a Miss Allison. I met her first one 
day when she was out sketching. She does 
beautiful marines. Last night, when Dick 
didn’t come, Kate took me down to the hotel 
to call on her. She has dabbled—Miss Allison, 
not Kate—in occult things more than a little, 
and was having a visit with an old lady, a 
very lovely little old lady, with the softest 
white hair, an English accent, and a charming 
manner. She is quite blind, but seems to see 


everything by some inner sight, different from 
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anything I have ever known. I have never paid 
much attention to these things; I know some- 
thing about telepathy, and I have seen some 
curious things in what they call psychometry, 
but this was different from either. She passed 
her frail old hands over my face, as blind people 
do, and then held my hands in silence for a few 
moments. 

When she began to speak I knew how the 
woman of Samaria must have felt, for she told 
me all the things that ever I did. Then she 
began speaking of Dick. She described him 
as well as I could, even to the disappointment I 
know he felt when he could not get back as 
soon as he expected. I thought she was quite 
through after that, she was silent for so long, 
but she began again. 

“You will have a child; I cannot look far 
ahead, for there comes a dark veil between, but 
there will be a child. It grows so dark I can- 
not see, and there is such dreadful agony—I 
hear a sound, a strange, strange sound—never 
have I heard it in the house of birth before, and 


I am very old.” 
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** Will—will my child live? ” I asked, for she 
filled me with forebodings. 

A beautiful expression came over her face. 
“ Hark!” she said; “hark! I hear it quite 
plainly. Ah, verily blessed art thou among 
women. Few mothers there be whose children 
laugh for joy to find themselves in this grim 
old world! But the veil is impenetrable. I 
can see no further.” 

I wonder if that means—oh, but even if it 
does, what is that compared to the happiness 
of hearing my baby’s laugh, my own little 
baby. 


XIX 


LILIAN ALLISON was here this morning 
before breakfast, and said she hadn’t slept all 
night for fear some harm might come to me 
through brooding over Mrs. Bryant’s revela- 
tions. She says it is not, cannot be so, and 
has spent the whole morning explaining that 
the veil merely symbolises something inscrut- 
able, unfathomable, such as a mother’s love. 
She does not understand that I should not com- 
plain if it was to end there. In all the long 
years that have been, how often have I said 
I would be content if only I could live, not in a 
pallid and colourless way, not a mere existence, 
but in the fullest and richest meaning of life, 
if it only lasted three years, and I have had 
more than two now; how often have I prayed: 
“Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of my heart’s desire, 
A short life in the saddle, Lord, 


Not long life by the fire.” 
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If my life should go out, which I am not in 
the least expecting, I should watch over the 
two of them, love them, be with them, just 
the same as if I were still in the body, only . 
that I should never be tired or ill or grow 
old. At any rate, now I can say, “Ich habe 
geliebt und gelebt.” I know the words should 
be transposed, but I have put them as they 
stand in a woman’s mind and heart. 

But it pleased me that she should feel so 
strongly about it, and be so anxious to cheer 
my undrooping spirits. I don’t know whether 
she expected to find me weeping my eyes out in 
a darkened room. If she did she must be 
horrified at my insensibility, for she found me, 
a la Mr. Thackeray’s Werther’s Charlotte, at 
my frugal meal, and, like a well-conducted per- 
son, I went on cutting bread and butter, dis- 
gracefully indifferent to dark and mysterious 
possibilities, while dwelling on the rest of the 
story with almost child-like delight. 

Now and then, I have found in single women 
the rarest and most exquisite comprehension of 


these phases of life, and this is especially 
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true or Miss Allison. The artistic tempera- 
_ ment is always different from others, much 
more, or much less, and in her case it is more. 
She is a bundle of superlatives. I do not often 
talk over sacred things with anyone, especially 
new friends. But, after all, a friend is gen- 
erally discovered rather than made. Sometimes 
it is like finding pure gold, nuggets of it, and 
sometimes it takes hard milling and grinding 
to bring out the values, but she is “ free gold,” 
and I think she is almost sick with fear lest I 
should brood over that strange happening. I 
can’t make her see that my heart is so full 
of Dick, and the hope of Dick’s child, that there 


is no room for any doubts or fears. 


xX 


DICK hasn’t come yet, and it has rained all 
day. Kate found a cache of paper-bound 
novels in the cellar, and I have been trying to 
kill time reading Kipling. I remember some 
foolish creature says no one is ever better for 
doing so, and, moreover, that his stories of 
children are very unchiidlike. I don’t know 
about that; they appeal to me, and I don’t 
think any real woman could read that pitiful 
story of the poor little “ Black Sheep ” and not 
have a lump in her throat. 

That is one thing we have made up our 
minds about. Our child is going to stay with 
us up to the time he goes to college, and then 
we will plan to stay with him. I don’t know 
how successful we shall be as educators, but 
Dick says he doesn’t want his boy to waste time 
learning things to unlearn, or just exercising 


his mind, like the boy whose father set him to 
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carrying water in a basket. Not being a 
Yankee child he didn’t think of freezing the 
water, and, when he finally appealed to his 
father, that individual, who must have been 
Rosamund’s uncle, replied sagely: “ But be- 
hold how clean the basket is.”” We can’t be 
sure of living a great while in any one place. 
*“* Experting ” mines means being on the wing, 
so Dick thinks it will be as well to have a gov- 
erness while he is very little, and then a tutor. 
He thinks it is better to have more of a man’s 
influence for a boy, or a girl either, than is 
usually the case. Not that it should be one 
way, but the mother is very apt to be the lady 
paramount, willy-nilly, until the child gets a 
wrong perspective. I’m not saying this as well 
as Dick said it when we talked it over, but I 
agree. The only fear I have is that we may 
not be able to make up to him for the loss of 
the republic of childhood. He must not be one 
of these dreadful, old and sedate youngsters. 
We want him to have a good time, fun, and 
frolic, and the happiest, sunniest childhood 


imaginable. 
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This seems like planning a long time ahead, 
and crossing a good many bridges before they 
are reached, but we have loved talking it all 
over and anticipating everything we can imag- 
ine. If we were young people, looking forward 
to the time when there might be a half a dozen 
voices calling on us for everything on earth 
and the moon out of high heaven, I suppose it 
would be different, but there will probably be 
just this one. I have inquired assiduously, but 
I can find no cases of twins on either side, so 
there is no use hoping for that, though twins 
have always been the delight of my heart. 


XXI 
DICK hasn’t come yet, and it is still raining, 


and I am nearly ill. I used to long for one of 
these soppy, sloppy rains, when the skies stay 
dull for two or three days at a time, because 
it never does rain satisfactorily in Colorado, 
and I shouldn’t mind if Dick were here. But 
he isn’t, and somehow it has unnerved me, and 
I can’t eat or sleep. Kate says nearly all 
women have such times, and that it is to be 
expected. 

If little Dick were going to be a girl I should 
set down a number of things I have omitted. 
The hygiene of maternity is not of much mo- 
ment to him, and he will not care why we decided 
to swing him in a hammock instead of the time- 
honoured cradle; least of all will he care to 
know the number of rows of insertion in his 
best gown, and it is such lovely Valenciennes! 


Dick has cared about everything in such an 
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openly proud and happy way. He found a 
woman over on the other side of the island who 
makes tatting, and he bought yards of it and 
ordered a little yoke made of it. And a year 
ago he couldn’t have told unbleached domestic 
from Chantilly! Dick is a very wonderful man. 

So far, I have felt nothing at all. Kate says 
it is too soon for some time yet; she says it is 
like the flutter of wings, to declare the presence 
of an angel. The longer I think of it the 
more of a miracle it seems to me, that here, 
under my heart, lies his child. I can understand 
so-called ‘‘ unnatural” mothers, too, for if I 
didn’t love Dick I should resent the child. I 
know women do love their children under the 
most dreadful circumstances, genuinely love 
them, but I do not think I could. Dick is my 
whole world, and through him my body has 
become the temple of the very Living God, who 
creates this home of a soul through us, so that 
I touch myself with awe and reverence. 

Oh, I do wish Dick would come! I feel as 
if Martha’s Vineyard and I were all alone in 
the Atlantic without him. 


XXII 

DICK came last night just as I had given him 
up and sat down to the table alone. Kate had 
the very daintiest supper, but, like a spoiled 
child, I cried and could not swallow a mouth- 
ful. She was begging me to be brave, and I 
was dripping tears all over a delicious bit of 
broiled bluefish, when the door opened. I 
thought it was 


“ The wind and the rain, 


For the rain it raineth every day af 


till Dick swept in and gathered me up. We 
forgot all about Kate, and that his mackintosh 
was dripping wet, and that I ought not to be 
suddenly chilled. 

And then, while it isn’t time, it seemed to 
me I felt that flutter, that divine annuncia- 
tion. I know it is so, faint as it was, for my 
boy would know his father’s voice, respond to 


his father’s touch. Oh, Dick, Dick, and Dick’s 
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son! How you intermingle in my heart, includ- 
ing each other, excluding everything else, yet 
making all mankind, womankind, children 
dearer for your sakes. 

I cannot tell you, little Son of ours, how glad 
I am that the first thrilling to life of your small 
body should have been for your father. 


XXIII 
THERE has been a terrific storm, such as one 


reads of, but never expects to see. The waves 
came clear over the top of these cliffs, and the 
air was full of flying spray. Night came on 
in the middle of the afternoon, and the light- 
house on the point has been glowing ever since. 
We are fortunate in having a fireplace, and 
Dick and I have spent a good part of the day 
before it, silent most of the time, listening to 
the booming thunder of the waves. A little 
while ago I went to the kitchen and found Kate 
huddled over the stove, with her hands over her 
ears. Her face was grey and drawn with 
misery. 

“TJ hate it! I hate it!” she said. “I wish 
I might never see it again!” 

It was a night like this that her husband’s 
boat was lost. I suppose, if Dick were caught 


in an avalanche, I might feel that way toward 
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my beloved mountains, but I cannot imagine it; 
they have always been in truth ein’ feste 
Burg. I asked her if she would be willing to 
stay with me, andshe seemed glad of the chance. 
Dick says we must leave in a day or two. It 
will be a comfort to have her, for she is very 
kind to me, and quiet, and I don’t like common 
“help ” very much. It is always pleasanter 
to have people about one that are like friends, 
and especially so now, when I have to be 
humoured more or less. 

It is a little strange, but I am glad to have 
seen this storm, glad to let its majesty and 
power flood my soul and silence my whole being. 
A poet I used to know once said that all we 
saw in nature was but the reflection of heights 
and depths and space in our own souls. I 
want our little lad to see Nature in all her 
wildest moods, to feel the splendour and the 
glory. No one who looks forever on the snowy 
range, no one who realises and keeps the sense 
of those stupendous heights in his soul, can 
stoop to do a mean, unworthy thing. And 


while we read that “ there shall be no more sea,” 
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the ocean has always seemed to me the only 
earthly symbol of eternity. To believe fully, 
certainly in our own immortality is to desire 
to be good, and that desire conquers baser ones ; 
to be good for something, to put aside petty 
ambitions and the little successes of to-day and 
learn the real meaning of life. I have tried 
over and over,—I am constantly trying to feel 
as I have never felt before,—just what it means 
to live between two eternities, and let no 
thought of mine be unworthy of the child. If 
I should slip away into that other eternity I 
want the tie between us to be so strong that it 
can never be broken; so certain that his faith 
can never be shaken in that other life that is 
to me as sure as this one, indeed the only jus- 
tification for the lives that many are compelled 
to live. 

I wonder if such a storm as this shakes the 
barnacles, or disturbs the oyster beds. That 
sounds both irrelevant and irreverent. It isn’t 
really. I was thinking that even the least of 
us is worth more than many barnacles, no mat- 


ter of how little faith we are. 


XXIV 


WE are going in the morning, and we have 
spent most of the day on the cliff, watching 
the tossing waves below. I do love them best, 
even better than my mountains. They seem 
to say a thousand things for which I have no 
words. Is it not peculiar that in this sacred 
time I, who have always loved the city and its 
tides of people, should turn away from it all, 
and get as close to nature as I can? I came 
across this paragraph in a letter of Charles 
Lamb’s the other day, and it expresses the usual 
state of my feelings, which makes this present 
mood seem so strange: 


“TY have passed all my days in London until I have 
formed as many and as intense local attachments as 
any of your mountaineers can have done with dead 
nature. The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet 
Street; the innumerable trades, tradesmen, and cus- 
tomers, coaches, waggons, playhouses; all the bustle 
and wickedness roundabout Covent Garden; the watch- 
men, drunken scenes, rattles; life awake, if you awake, 
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at all hours of the night; the impossibility of being dull 
in Fleet Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mud, 
the sun shining upon houses and pavements; the jewel 
shops; the old bookstalls; parsons cheapening books; 
coffee-houses; steam of soup from kitchens; the panto- 
mimes; London itself a pantomime and a masquerade— 
all these things work themselves into my mind with- 
out a power of satiating me. The wonder of these 
sights impels me into night walks about her crowded 
streets, and I often shed tears in the motley Strand 
from fulness of joy at so much life.” 

So I wonder at myself, when I look forward 
to a whole winter in a quiet country house, and 
am glad of the aloofness. I want to be away 
from all the old things, with just Dick and the 
child; to feel and know and hope and pray, 
and keep my life unspotted from the world. 

It is good to watch Dick’s face. He grows 
younger every day. I told him so this after- 
noon, as he lay on the sand with his head 
against my knee. I was curling one stray lock 
of hair that insists on falling over his fore- 
head around one finger as I spoke, and he re- 
proached me with having forgotten him en- 
tirely. He said I was off in dreamland, get- 
ting little Dick ready for school. Perhaps I 


was. 
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We watched the sun go down, sitting cheek to 
cheek. There was almost a dead calm. Here 
and there a little breeze rippled a streak of 
Prussian blue in the unruffled indigo. There 
were fifteen boats becalmed, but by and by the 
wind filled their sails and they fluttered away— 
ships that passed in the night. 

“ Just think, dear,” he said, “if we had not 
had the courage to speak each other in pass- 
ing. 

Then we were silent, for we thought of the 


29 


little white-winged craft that sails toward us 


on the dark illimitable ocean of life. 


XXV 
WE are safe at Dick’s old home, where he was 


born and his father before him, and where, let 
us hope, other Richard Langdons will be born 
in the long years to come. We stopped a day 
or so in Boston, for Dick had to see a stock- 
holder and attend a board-of-directors’ meet- 
ing, and the other things that always take up 
a man’s time. 

Miss Allison and I spent the time together. 
We did the proper things; that is, we went to 
the Art Museum and across to the Library, 
where I gladdened my eyes with those glorious 
pictures of Sir Galahad and the quest of the 
Holy Grail. And we went to the Old South, 
and to Faneuil Hall, and then we took a cab 
and went over to the Copp’s Hill burying- 
ground, which, somehow, means more to me 
than all the rest of historic Boston. I sat 


down by Increase and Cotton Mather’s grave— 
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one doesn’t feel as if it would be respectful to 
sit upon the grave of a man like Cotton or 
Increase Mather, even if he has long since 
turned to ashes. The grass was dry and dusty 
and turning yellow in this park of the poor, 
and I sat there an hour, I guess,—in Boston 
one may “ guess,”—and looked at the spire of 
the Old North Church. I believe it has a name, 
but I never remember it. To me it is always 
the church of the signal lights; “ One if by 
land and two if by sea.” I watched the tower 
as Paul Revere watched it that memorable 
eighteenth of April, 75. The light from it is 
shining yet to tell us the perils that menace 
our country, but—our eyes are holden. 

Then we came on here. There were one or two 
changes, and I am very uncertain as to the 
exact location, but we are three miles from a 
sleepy little village, over a hundred years old, 
that has just established an electric-light plant 
and telephone service, and expects to become 
part of Greater New York almost any time as 
a mark of respect for this unprecedented enter- 
prise. The Adirondacks are to the west and 
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north, brilliant with the foliage of autumn, and 
there are woods, real woods, miles and miles of 
trees, and a garden which has nothing left to 
offer such late-comers save some coxcomb and 
parsnips, and an orchard where they are gather- 
ing in the apples. The house is big and old- 
fashioned and rambling, with cubby-holes and 
nooks and corners and closets and unexpected 
porches and windows and a fine attic. It makes 
me sorry for myself to think I couldn’t have 
had an attic like that—say, twenty-five years 
ago. Dick says the Langdons used to “ marry 
on,”’ instead of ‘ off,” and there had to be an 
addition for every additional family. But, 
though I have been over it all, I do not find my 
dream fireplace, and this disappoints me, which 
is palpably absurd. I never told Dick about 
that dream because it seemed uncanny, and there 
was a sense of such anxiety about it that I have 
never been able to shake off the impression it 
left upon me. 

Dick has been very busy making a lot of im- 
provements that are transforming this old 


farmhouse into a modern villa with all the most 
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approved conveniences, or inconveniences, as he 
calls them, when the telephone rings an impera- 
tive mandate that he is to go elsewhere and 
leave his own fireside. He says he had forgot- 
ten what a fine old spot it is, and that we 
couldn’t find a better place for Dick’s child- 
hood, and, while we shall have to wander “‘ many 
a weary mile,” this is tobe home. Fortunately, 
I am not given to striking my roots very deep, 
not so deep that I cannot let go. Like Biirger’s 
** Lenore,” 

“To be with William, that is heaven.” 


I suppose I should have some preferences be- 


tween Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s — 


coral strand, but so long as I have Dick I am 
satisfied. 

Everything has adjusted itself very nicely. 
Mrs. Kaspar was here to welcome us, and the 
house was in order, and Fluff, the Angora, was 
waiting on the porch. Nothing transforms a 
house into a home so quickly as a cat, and Fluff 
trots around after me or rides triumphantly 
upon Dick’s shoulders, wherever we go. Kate 


took charge of her domain, and there is a boy 
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who looks after the horses and outdoor affairs. 
I putter around and Mrs. Kaspar sews and sews. 
I was reading the other day how the young 
‘mother touches her little one with a finger 
roughened by many seams, and how all the com- 
parisons of rose petals and lily buds seem not 
fine enough for that tiny body. It made me 
“wish and wish that the days would go faster,” 
but my fingers have sewed almost nothing. I 
am sorry I am not deft with my needle. I 
should have liked to sew all these long white 
seams myself. Dick says I am foolish to regret 
that, when I have been clothing the child’s mind 
and soul instead of his body ; giving him a sound 
body to be clothed, good blood, brains to un- 
derstand, plenty of the outdoors in his make- 
up, putting sunshine into his disposition, and 
just a little touch of moonshine into his tem- 
perament, enough so that he will love poetry 
and music and pictures and other things that 
suggest more than they declare. He is to 
have the gifts of the gnomes, too, for am I 
not one of “ the little people”? And the gifts 


they bestow are: 
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“Far sight, the divining glance, the lucky finger. 

“The apprehension of metals; the sense of hidden 
treasure; the desire to penetrate. 

“The knowledge how waters run, what the birds say 
—yes, and the way in and the way out. 


“Tiyes to pierce the darkness through, 
Wit to grasp the hidden clue, 
Heart to feel and hand to do, 
These the gnomes have given you.” 


Oh, he is a thrice-blessed baby, I feel that. 
All that is strong and fine in his lineage is to 
be innate in him. He will keep the race, the 
name, from dying out. Dick does not say 
this, but since we have been here in the house 
of his fathers it has cropped out in many ways. 
After all, it must be a bitter, bitter thing to 
feel, like Elizabeth, that one is “ but a dry and 


barren stalk.” 


XXVI 
Eacu wondered secretly what the other was think- 
ing about. This marriage is a curious spectacle. A 
man and a woman mutually vow to love, and cherish 
an unseen, unknowable being, represented, often un- 
fairly enough, by the symbol we call body. Little by 
little, bit by bit, the invisible man comes to see dimly 
the actual woman at his side who has rashly sworn to 
be his until death do them part.” 

I read that in a novel to-day and showed it 
to Dick. He says it is nonsense. It is never 
necessarily true, he says, because people who 
are true to themselves as well as to each other 
do not want to be unknown. He says it wasn’t 
any harder to cherish the unseen, unknowable 
me than it is to love our unseen, unknowable 
child. 

I do believe that the element of the unex- 
pected, the infinite surprises of a woman’s 
nature, are among her chief attractions, but 
not if she cold-bloodedly arranges them, like 


a professional scene-shifter. My life is an 
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open book for Dick’s perusal. I want it to be; 
but I am not turning over the pages beforehand 
and inserting red-ink “scare heads” to hold 
his attention as he comes to them. In this 
story from which I have quoted the husband 
is the last one to know there is to be a child. 
Fancy telling anyone before I told Dick! He 
never would have forgiven me. 

We are neither of us a bit afraid of being 
disillusioned, or, what is worse, that the other 
will be. The more we know each other the 
more we care. Dick has told me so many funny 
mishaps and pranks of his childhood. He 
found an old box in the attic yesterday half 
full of the fragments of his playthings—a de- 
crepit barlow knife, three jack-stones, some 
marbles, the remains of a promising army of 
tin soldiers, an air gun, a fishing rod, an ivory 
measure, Lear’s “ Book of Nonsense” with 
both backs gone, some sheils, a bird’s nest, 
quantities of string, the framework of a kite, 
a small engine and all the traps and calamities 
that are dear to the boyish heart. He brought 


the box down before the fireplace in our room 


“errs 
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and fished out first one thing and then another 
and told me stories about them, and then he re- 
paired the engine and set it going, and we 
popped corn and drank cider and pretended we 
were ten years old. 

“So you see, klein’ Miitterlein,” he said, 
after one particularly atrocious story of infan- 
tile misdeeds, “if our Dick worries you grey, 
you can comfort yourself thinking that he is 
going to live to a ripe old age.” 

Then suddenly I felt that flutter again. 
There was no doubt about it this time, and I 
started up as one does when listening intently. 
Dick, who does not suffer the wind of heaven to 
visit my face too roughly, had his arms about 
me in an instant, and his face was very pale. 
He did not know what was the matter until I 
put his hand against my side, and he too felt 
that wonderful quiver of life. I wonder some- 
times whether the mental perception of things 
we feel both mentally and bodily is not a little 
dulled by the physical sensation. There came 
such a look of comprehension, such a fulness 


of realisation in his face,—even greater than 
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mine. He pressed my head down on his breast. 
and held me there a long time, neither of us 
speaking a word. Sometimes I do 
“know, past all doubting, truly, 
A knowledge greater than grief can dim, 


I know as he loved, he will love me duly— 
Yea, better—e’en better than I loved him? 


XXVII 

YOUR father went to New York this morn- 
ing, and to-night, just as it turned dusk, I 
heard a little faint rap, a signal he always makes 
when he comes home unexpectedly, or wants to 
attract my attention. We call it our wireless 
code. I knew he could not have returned, yet 
in a few moments it was repeated. I hardly 
know what I thought, but I jumped up and ran 
to the long French window from which the 
sound seemed to come, my heart beating like 
a trip-hammer. There was a man standing 
upon the porch, but at sight of me he stepped 
back into the growing darkness. I threw open 
the door just in time to stop him as he started 
down the steps. 

“Did you want anything? Were you look- 


399 


ing for 
“I was looking for Dick,” he answered in 


a muffled voice. 
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There are not many people in the world, 
Childie, to whom your father is “ Dick.” I 
held out my hand and almost took a thin, white 
claw that was reluctantly extended, and drew 
the man into the warm, pleasant room, lit only 
by the fitful light of the blazing logs. He 
seemed ill, and I made him sit down by the 
fire and gave him a hot drink before I let him 
talk any more. 

He was small and almost boyish-looking, 
though he must be well past thirty. There 
was something—different about him. It wasn’t 
that his clothes were poor—I have seen plenty 
worse—or the pallor of his face. We know 
that look so well in Colorado, the pinched grey 
features, with the splash of scarlet on the 
cheekbones. He acted as if he were afraid 
of something, started at a falling brand, and 
kept turning his hat in his nervous, bony fin- 
gers, and he watched me all the time with a 
kind of furtive curiosity. Finally he asked 
abruptly : 

“Who are you? ” 

And I answered simply, “ I am Dick’s wife.” 
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I don’t know why I should have been surprised 
into saying that, instead of “ Mrs. Langdon,” 
but anyhow, I said it, and he started up and 
stared at me, leaning heavily across the table. 

“You, you Dick’s wife?” he said harshly ; 
** Dick’s wife is my sister.” 

I think I believe in ghosts; there are some 
things that will not down. It was my turn to 
lean upon the table, for it took me several mo- 
ments to grasp the situation. It was all so 
sudden. At last I said, as gently as I could, 
** Your sister died—some years ago.” 

* 'That’s so,” he said, dropping back into 
his chair, and giving a bitter, hateful kind of 
laugh. ‘She did do him one good turn, but 
where I’ve been a man has a chance to forget 
things. I wonder how much Dick has forgot- 
ten.” He laughed again, the same mirthless 
laugh, and rambled on to himself, “ She did 
do him one good turn, and I’m going to do the 
same; the only decent thing the Tressillians 
can do is to die; it would have been a good thing 
for Dick if we’d none of us been born. That’s 


where we made our big mistake.” 
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I could not say anything. He was a spectre 
out of the past of which I knew almost nothing, 
of which I wish to know nothing. He rose 
slowly, and fumbled at the buttons of his over- 
coat. 

“Td better be going, so long as Dick’s not 
here,” he said, and, for a moment, I almost 
wished I could let him go, but he was sick and 
weak. I don’t know how he ever came from 
the station. I took his hat, and drew off his 
overcoat, and said as cordially as I could, “* No, 
you must stay; Dick will be here in the morn- 
ing, or by the day after at any rate.” 

He was too weak to make any active oppo- 
sition, if he had wanted to, and I went out and 
had another place laid, and a room warmed and 
lighted for him, and gave him a dressing coat 
of Dick’s. 

He didn’t eat much dinner, and still kept on 
watching me in that uncomfortable kind of way 
after we went back to the library. It was very 
hard to talk to him, for he didn’t listen at all, 
but seemed to be carrying on some train of 


thought of his own, stopping now and then to 
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ask questions, most of them being startlingly 
personal. 

He wanted to know everything about Dick, 
and while he did not say much himself, I know 
they have prospected together from Mexico to 
Assiniboia, from stray remarks he let drop. 
At last he said: 

“T reckon you’re a blame good woman, 
but you’re not half as smart as Laura. How 
do you know I’m what I say I am? How do 
you know I haven’t just watched around till 
Dick was away, to get in here and steal some- 
thing? ” 

There was a chilly feeling at the roots of 
my hair, but I looked straight in his hunted, 
shifting eyes and answered: 

“IT am not in the least afraid. If you are 
Jack Tressillian you know that Dick always 
cared for you, believed in you, and hoped you 
were going to do better. You wouldn’t rob 
Dick, for Dick would give you anything you 
needed—I think you have come to ask him to 
‘ grub-stake ’ you ”—it’s a homely word, Chil- 
die, but there isn’t any East-of-the-Mississippi 
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English that means the same thing. “ You 
want to get back to the mountains again, and 
the light air and the sunshine——” I stopped 
with a little sob of homesickness in my voice. 
“You know it?” he said eagerly. ‘ You 
have been there? ” . 
It made everything different to him at once. 
“IT was born there, and I am homesick too,” I 


said. 


He leaned back in his chair, his mouth twitch- , 


ing, and a tear crept down his cheek. He 
looked so wretched and shaken that I put out 
my hand and said, ‘* Dick will see you through. 
Don’t worry any more.” 

He didn’t take it, but looked at me dully for 
a few moments and then said, “* No, I ain’t fit 
to touch you. D’m just out of prison—don’t 
tell Dick—he has had enough to bear on ac- 
count of us. I wasn’t—well, 1 wasn’t all to 
blame, but I don’t know as I got any more than 
was coming to me. I’m not, ’m not much of a 
man, Mrs. Dick, but I’d ’a’ been even less, but 
for him. Now if you'll let your man drive me 
to the town, ll go.” 
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That accounted for it all, the uneasy, 
hunted look, the mean, ill-fitting clothing, the 
prison pallor. Did you ever know anyone in 
prison that you cared about, even a little? It 
makes one feel quite differently afterwards; I 
think the prison seems more dreadful, and the 
prisoner more human. A man doesn’t cease to 
be a man, capable of feeling and suffering, when 
he becomes a prisoner. When a man _ has 
served his term, and the state takes back its 
hideous striped clothes, it has no right to put 
a brand upon the man himself, and condemn 
him forever by the word, “ ex-convict.” 

I got up and went around the table, and 
tucked my handkerchief into his hand, and gave 
him a little pat on the shoulder. ‘* Never mind,” 
I said. “It’s all past now, and Dick will help 


you to begin again.” 


XXVIII 


DICK didn’t come the next day, nor the next, 
and I didn’t want to wire him—anything. The 
poor lad was so ill I could not let him get up 
next morning, and in the afternoon I sent for 
the doctor. He had a bad hemorrhage toward 
night, and grew flighty afterwards. He seemed 
to want me to stay, though Mrs. Kaspar took 
good. care of him, and even when he was out 
of his head he knew it if I left the room. He 
had some kind of an odd notion that I was 
Dick, and rambled on about the old days, and 
the mountains, and the wide, dusty range, until 
I could see the Spanish bayonet and the quak- 
ing aspens, and the glitter of the eternal snows. 

Just as I was going to call Mrs. Kaspar to 
take my place, he woke, quite himself again; 
the real old self, I imagine, weak and childish 
in many ways, but loving and lovable. It was 


that made Dick always so patient with him. 
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He wanted to know the time, and when I said, 
“ Nearly one,” he looked half frightened. 

“* How long have you been sitting here? ” he 
asked. “ All day and all night too. Don’t stay 
any longer. Dick won’t forgive me this as he 
would a little thing like horse-stealing. I will 
be good, for I want to go back as soon as I 
can. Will Dick be here in the morning? ” 

I said I wasn’t sure, but in any event he was 
too weak to travel until he had rested a little. 

* Don’t keep me,” he said pleadingly. “I 
must go soon, or I may not be in time. I could 
never sleep under this cold Eastern sky, in this 
cold, wet earth. If only I can live to see the 
morning sunlight on the Uncompaghre range! 
Don’t keep me, and don’t be afraid, for Pll 
grow stronger every mile of the way back to 
God’s country.” A faint smile crept over his 
face. ‘ You believe in Heaven, don’t you? ” he 
asked. “It’s a long chance closer there, and I 
need all the handicap I can get.” 

It didn’t seem irreverent the way he said it, 
but I changed the cloth on his forehead, and 
stroked back the dark hair before I said, ‘* You 
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have a mother there, haven’t you,—Jack? 
That makes it home.” 


“Yes,” he said slowly. “If I'd ’a’ had | 


her here, things would ’a’ been different.” He 
looked at me as if he was trying to ask some- 
thing, the furtive expression all gone from his 
eyes, and a look of childlike trust there in- 
stead. “Could you sing her song?” he said, 
‘** the song she used to sing when she tucked me 
in.” He sighed. ‘Of course you don’t know 
it, and I can’t remember the words. I think I 


could sleep if 4 


And very softly I sang the mother song we 
none of us ever forget, ‘“‘ Hush, my dear, lie 
still and slumber,” and he slept. 

When Dick wired us to meet him, he said 
Charley Saxton would be with him, so I drove 
down in the closed carriage, for it is cold just 
now. After exchanging greetings Charley in- 
sisted on riding outside; he says he doesn’t 
often get a chance to breathe real air, thick and 
heavy, four or five times as much of it to the 
cubic yard as there is at home, and this gave 


me a chance to tell Dick all about things. 
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He said very little then or since. After din- 
ner he and Jack, who seems to have pulled him- 
self together wonderfully, had a long talk 
while Charley and I were visiting. Everything 
arranged itself very well, and when Charley 
went on Friday Jack and a nurse went with 
him. 

It seems almost like a dream; it is so unreal, 
so foreign to all the sweet content of my life, so 
remote from this staid and intensely respect- 
able and commonplace community. Now that 
it is past it does not drop out of my memory. 
I keep thinking of it all, over and over. The 
tragedy of life lies so near us all the time, and 
yet, while our sun is shining, we forget those 


who sit in the shadow. 


XXIX 
IT is November, and the wind is sighing 


around the house, and the rain dashes against 
the windows and hides everything behind a veil 
of grey. It makes me think of the melancholy 


days, and some lines I half recall: 


“ And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey and red, 
And white with the whiteness of what is dead, 
Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind pass. 

The water-blooms under the rivulet 

Fell from the stalks on which they were set, 
And the eddies drove them here and there 
As the winds did those of the wpper air. 
Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks.” 


Your father has gone to New York, little 
Son, and I have no solace except to write to 
him, and to you. I am afraid there is going to 
be trouble at the mine. I don’t dare to think 
what it would mean if he should have to go clear 
back to Colorado. Listen to these words of wis- 


dom from the lips of your mother. If you ever 
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buy a mine, purchase one that has a “ hard- 
luck ” name; it is well known that this is a kind 
of mascot. We have a little mine of our own, 
called “Troublesome,” and it has given us 
bread and butter, and a reasonable quantity of 
jam, and all the lace on your baby clothes, and 
we have never had a day’s anxiety over it, but 
mining men are always looking for new streaks 
of “ pay dirt,” and a short time before we were 
married two or three friends of Dick’s persuaded 
him to go into a venture with them which was 
guaranteed,—as all mining ventures are,—to 
lead to our dying “ rich and disgraced.” 

Dick owns two-fifths of it, and the other three 
a fifth each. It was part of the agreement that 
he was to have control, but his business takes 
him away a good deal, and the others have great 
faith in the manager who was running the mine 
when we went into it, so Dick has said nothing, 
and this man Palmer has had things a good deal 
more his own way than has been desirable. 
Knowing your father to be the chief owner, 
Palmer tried to get him to go into a scheme to 


run low-grade and depress values, so as to get 
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the others to sell out, Palmer to be in on the 
new deal. Dick wanted to discharge him then, 
but for some reason he has stayed on, and I have 
wondered whether he has not found a more will- 
ing listener and ally in McDonough. “ Un- 
faith in aught is want of faith in all.” A man 
is true or—he isn’t, Childie. Honest is not a 
word that can be compared. If he would betray 
one, he would another. 

If Palmer could force your father out of the 
mine he could do about as he pleased, for none 
of the others are practical miners. For a long 
time things have not been going well, either 
for us or for the men who work in the mine. 
Palmer is unreasonable and arbitrary and in- 
tensely conceited, and the men detest him. As 
a result a branch of a certain secret society that 
exists in all the metalliferous camps has been 
organised in our little valley. It is a kind of 
Molly McGuire affair, and while it does not 
seem as if it could be so, I am afraid there is no 
question about its methods. Every now and 
then someone disappears and no one knows what 


has become of him. Many of the members are 
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foreigners, some of them anarchists, and they 
beat and maltreat men of their own class who 
refuse to join them, and drive out owners and 
operators who are troubled with nerves. The 
only thing I admire in Palmer is a certain kind 
of brute courage that makes him stand his 
ground when he is threatened with all kinds of 
condign punishment. 

The directors are to have a meeting in New 
York and talk over the situation, and see what 
can be done. I may be making a mountain out 
of a very small mole-hill. Nevertheless, I wish 
* The Full Hand” had been called *“* The Two 
Spot ” or “ The Last Deal,” or any name in- 
dicative of despair and misfortune. I should 


feel more hopeful. 


XXX 
I HAVE been reading over what I have 


written, and find myself wondering whether it 
will mean anything to the boy, the strange, un- 
known young man who will read it in fifteen or 
twenty years from now. I have not written as 
I intended, but just a simple day-to-day ac- 
count of this uneventful life of mine that scems 
so full of events because “the glory of my 
life is here.” 

Now if our son should chance to be our 
daughter, she would understand when she was 
eighteen, but it is expecting a great deal of 
a boy, for boys are always, or nearly always, 
younger for their years than girls. But I know, 
oh, I know, little Lad, that I am not mistaken, 
and whether I am with you, or a vision from a 
past you do not remember, I want to be an ideal 
to my son, and this may not square with that 
ideal. 


Possibly you will look through these yellow- 
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ing pages for wisdom to guide you, counsel 
against the evil days when we all say we have 
no pleasure in them. You may wonder why, in- 
stead of going along from day to day with this 
tale of trivial happenings, I have not foreseen 
the troubles and perplexities that will beset you, 
and passed along to you the garnered re- 
sults of my experiences. You may think that I 
should have said, “‘ Do this,” and “ Do not do 
that.” It is so easy to give advice off-hand. I 
have always made it a rule never to give it, ex- 
cept to people who would promise not to take it. 
That sounds frivolous, and I dare say I shall 
have said, do and don’t, often enough before 
you ever see this. I wish, oh, how I wish, that 
experience could be gained vicariously, but I 
think not, my Son. We have borne many 
things, but I do not know that you will be 
spared any of them on that account. Youth 
is so certain of itself, so sure that water will not 
drown nor fire burn this time, so willing to be- 
lieve in some modern miracle, no matter what 
it thinks of Galilee. We cannot judge for you, 
my darling: 
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“ Alone each heart must cover up its dead; 
Alone, through bitter toil, achieve its rest.” 

And yet, if what I have written means any- 
thing to you, it ought to mean that you are not, 
can never be actually alone. The secret of 
really living lies in finding your place in the gen- 
eral scheme, and never losing certain relation- 
ships found for you from the very beginning of 
your life; holding fast to these things, the sim- 
plest, easiest, most natural things; believing in 
the Fatherhood: of God, because your father 
has had the first worship of your baby soul, 
and this other worship is a natural evolution. 
We do not know, we can never know much 
about the mysteries of life, any more than a 
sunflower knows why she “turns to her god 
when he sets the same look which she turned 
when he rose,” but we have exactly the same 
duty as the flower; to grow as tall as we can 
in the shallow soil, among the rocks, on the 
wayside or in the good ground where we chance 
to have fallen, holding up our heads, and keep- 
ing our faces resolutely turned toward the sun, 
or the moon,—the bright things of life. “ We 
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are all in the gutter, but some of us are looking 
at the stars.” 

I am not a good metaphysician. I cling to 
old ways of saying things, and think of Heaven 
as a place instead of as a condition, yet I do 
not want you to look forward to it; the king- 
dom of God is within you, about you always, 
and you can never lose or grow away from us, 
your father and mother. Though he be sent to 
the farthest star, and I to bind the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades, we shall not forget you, 
but do our work, wherever in God’s universe it 
is, all the better because of you. There is no 
need for “ the quick wires of intelligence ” be- 
tween us. We shall always respond in some 
fashion. Do not doubt, but prove all things for 
yourself, and above all, do not be “ unmindful 
of .the heavenly vision” when it comes to you. 
I might echo the words of Kingsley and tell you 
to, 

“Be good . . . and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long,” 
but I know you will be clever. That goes with- 
out saying; it is your birthright, and a cer- 
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tain amount of goodness is your heritage also. 
But have you not noticed among boys, yes, and 
among men and women too, who should know 
better, that goodness and cleverness are con- 
sidered incompatible? The latter is so easy in 
comparison, a kind of veneer, glued on, some- 
times nothing but a little paint and varnish, 
mere seeming, only skin-deep; but goodness 
goes to the bone. And before it, especially if 
it be mixed with a little cleverness, men bow 
down as they bow before nothing else on earth. 
If you want power and honour, be inflexibly 
true. There is no other way. I knew a 
boy once whose idol was Napoleon, as he 
is apt to be all boys’ at some time or 
another, and he argued long to convince me 
that his hero was the greatest of men, but he 
could never argue him away from St. Helena. 
I have often wondered what Napoleon might 
have done if, instead of making himself a 
human battering-ram to beat down and destroy, 
he had built up. So far we have bowed before 
the men of destructive genius, but we are get- 
ting ready for earth’s builders, those who come 
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not to destroy, but to fulfil the possibilities of 
life. 

And I could not give you Kingsley’s advice 
for another reason. We don’t get a chance to 
do noble things every day, unless we call noble 
the small things that should be a matter of 
course—kindly acts, words, handclasps. It may 
be as inherently noble to save the life of a 
starving snow-bird as to rescue a beleaguered 
town, but the man who does either does it be- 
cause of his own character, not because he is out 
looking for a chance to do something noble, with 
a fine glow of satisfaction when he finds it. He 
does these things precisely because he does 
dream them all day long, until they become the 
habit of his soul. 

You will find in almost every walk of life that 
there is much mere drudgery, much of detail 
that can be done mechanically, and is better for 
being done so. Any kind of a machine operator 
will tell you this, whether he is an engineer or a 
great pianist. The hands must be trained to do 
their work automatically and independently. It 


is like the nonsense rhyme: 
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“ The centipede was happy quite, until the toad, for fun, 
Inquired, ‘Which leg comes after which?’ 
Which worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay bewildered in the ditch, considering how to run.” 


I believe in knowing how to do one’s work so 
well, if it is physical, just hand work, that one 
can go on with the dream in the meantime. Do 
noble things when you have the chance, but 
dream them anyhow. Then, when the occasion 
arises, you will not be so overpowered by it that 
you will let it slip away from you while you 
are “considering how to run,” nor so awk- 
ward that you rob it of half its grace. 

If you live out half your days, there will be 
as many on the other side of the veil through 
which we cannot see as there are on this. It is 
all natural, especially most of the things that 
are called supernatural. Life and death are 
simply phases of being. We think we under- 
stand life, dear, but I am not sure that we 
know much more of it than we do of death, per- 
haps not even so much, for we are willing to ad- 
mit ourselves ignorant of the latter. Do you 


think, Childie, you know what life means? and 
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if you do not know that, not even that, cer- 
tainly, can you be sure you know what life is? 
For be assured, Darling, it is not a mere word, 
denoting being, action, or state. There are al- 
ways at least two nouns in our life sentence, or 
a pronoun and a noun in the objective, and 
that objective noun is very apt to control the 
whole sentence. Perhaps you will not under- 
stand this at all, and perhaps you will under- 
stand it better than I do. After all, the mes- 
sage we want to give you, is all in three words, 
and the first is Love, and the second is Love, 
and the third is Love. That is the one rule of 
life that will never fail you. 


XXXI 


A GOOD many times I have written here 
that I believe this or that. Goethe said, 
“ Tell me what you believe. Doubt never helped 
anyone.” JI am glad I do believe in reincarna- 
tion, and if you will consider, you will see that 
there is something akin to it in our lives here. 
Just as in his time a man plays many parts, if 
you think over all your life, you will see how 
many relationships we have borne to each other. 
You are baby and child, companion, brother, 
friend, and strong reliance all in one. When 
we are children our parents seem—almost old, 
but as we grow up the years dwindle away. The 
man of thirty is very far away from the boy of 
fifteen, but close to the man of forty-five. 
There are some compensations in age. 

When you read this for the first time it may 
mean very little to you. One must have felt 


some things to understand them, but as you 
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grow older, and go out into the world and learn 
the false and the true, I believe this record may 
grow to mean much to you. Read it over on 
your birthdays, if not between them, because 
no matter if you have entirely forgotten me, 
and look at my picture with a vague hope that 
you are not disrespectful in thinking those 
old photographs very queer, the feeling that 
has made me write it, and the love I bear you 
now will be the same then, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. And oh, Heart of my Heart, in all 
the little years this love can never mean to you 
what it will mean when you are as old as I am 
now, and know how few there are who love us 
really, ‘because of,’ and not “in spite of.” 
But in the long grey days of loneliness let the 
thought of those who have loved and must 
always love you, abide with and comfort you. 
I wonder if you know these verses of Field. I 
love his poetry, but fashions change, and lit- 
erature is no longer lasting; you may not read 
him at all: 


“Toast night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
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And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby; 

And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For oh! I love you so— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know! 


* Some time, when in a darkened place 
Where others come to weep, 
Your eyes shail look upon a face 
Calm in elernal sleep, 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you may know! 


“Look backward, then, into the years, 

And see me here to-night— 

See, O my darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


I remember ‘“ ’Gene’s” dedication of that 
first “ Little Book of Western Verse.” Thou 
too, my Child, my Love, even if you read this 
when you are an octogenarian, take the same 
word of comfort and, “If one would speak thee 
ill,” bethink thee “ that thou art the child of 


one who loves thee well.” 


XXXII 

YOUR father has come back from New York 
with a temporary victory and a bad cold. 
The victory is a kind of an antidote for the 
cold, but I have sent him to bed, as I shall send 
you when you get your feet wet and come in 
with a sore throat and feverish little paws. It 
is rather nice to turn the tables and do a lot of 
things for him, and putter over him, to make 
him more com’fy. I have just fluffed up the 
pillows, and put a fresh log on the fire and a 
hot-water bottle at his feet, and given him a 
drink, and he said all he needed to make him 
think himself seven years old was a fairy story, 
so I offered to tell him one. “ But do you 
want fairies or ogres?” I said, thinking of 
Palmer. 

“ Ogres,” he answered bloodthirstily. “ A 
great big, horrible Ogre, but there must be a 


good fairy to make it come out right.” 
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And this is the story I told him while I trailed 
rose-water across his eyes and forehead. 

“ Once upon a time there was an Ogre who 
caught people and made them do his will as 
long as they lived. His castle was strewn with 
the bones of his victims who had died there, 
never having escaped from him——” 

“‘Didn’t he grind their bones to make his 
bread,” asked an injured voice from my 
shoulder. 

“ Hush, and don’t spoil my story. He had 
barrels full of pulverized bones. Even an Ogre 
can’t be tied down to the ‘ demnition grind’ all 
the time. One day he caught a young girl, and 
wanting a new amusement he built a floating 


tower 2 


** He couldn’t,” answered my small boy in an 
argumentative tone. ‘There isn’t any such 
thing.” I could almost hear you say it. 

** Well, he did anyhow, and there is in this 
story. The tower was buoyed up by the youth 
and hopes of the girl, and tethered to a very 
high mountain. ‘ Shall I never escape?’ asked 
the girl. The Ogre laughed horribly. ‘ Here is 
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a feather,’ he said. ‘ One single feather. When 
you can make from it a pair of wings you may 
go where you please.”? The girl looked at the 
feather idly, and wept. 

One day she realised that years had passed, 
and she was a woman. She took up the feather 
and looked at it for a long time. Then a 
shadow fell across the sunlight on the floor, and 
looking up she saw an angel standing in the 
open window. 

** Child,” he said, “ thy feather can win thee 
wings,” and spreading his own broad pinions 
he floated away. 

* With unskillful fingers she made the plume 
into a pen, and dipping it in her tears she 
wrote, and the blotted paper fell she knew not 
where. It became easy after a while, and almost 
a joy. After a long, long time the angel came 
again as the twilight closed about her. 

“© ¢ Have I done well?’ she asked. 

“You have written truly,’ he answered. 
‘Your words have been as bitter as your tears ; 
they have smarted like salt upon the sore and 


wounded places where they have fallen. You 
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have written what you have seen, with the tears 
from your eyes, and eyes that have been washed 
in tears see clearly.’ 

“*¢ And I have no wings,’ she said sadly. 

‘He did not answer at once. ‘ One word is 
enough,’ he said gently. ‘One word will win 
immortality, if it is the right word, but it 
must fall upon the hearts of men, and sink in 
and grow and abide for evermore, but nothing 
can strike root in the heart that did not come 
from the heart.’ 

“The woman took up her pen very slowly, 
and dipped it down into her quivering heart and 
wrote, and the pages were vivid with her blood. 
She did not number them, nor could she have 
told whether there were many or few, nor did 
she know whether they fell to earth and were 
read by men, or whether they floated away to 
lie buried in the snows of the mountains. 

“The Angel of Work came and looked in at 
the window, and went away content. 

“The Ogre peeped over the mountain top. 
‘She will be free,’ he muttered fiercely. ‘ Her 


wings are growing.’ 
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* But the woman only worked. 

“ Across the pages before her, glowing with 
the scarlet of her heart’s core, there fell a ra- 
diant light, and the pen dropped from her hands 
as she turned and looked into the eyes of Love. 
Then the room seemed filled with shadowy be- 
ings, and one, taller and handsomer than the 
rest, flashed a mirror before her startled eyes. 

“*T am Fame,’ he said. ‘ Your wings are 
grown; they are strong enough to bear you far 
away from this tower; will you come? ” 

* And the spirits of Ease and Pleasure laid 
hold upon her as if they would persuade her, but 
she only looked at her wings curiously, seeing 
them for the first time. Back of her stood a 
pale spirit, his face hidden. She turned to him, 
and asked, ‘ Will they bear me up?’ 

“¢ And he answered very softly, ‘ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.’ 
Will you try your wings with me?’ 

“ But Love still looked at her longingly, and 
she turned from one to the other doubtfully. 
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They floated away together, and Fame picked 
up her worn pen. ‘ She thought we were merely 
human,’ he said reflectively. ‘ She was afraid to 
trust any of us.’ He laughed a little scornfully 
at the other spirits that stood watching her 
slow flight. ‘She could not belong to you,’ he 
said. ‘Love and Death and I were all there 
were left for her; in truth, Death and I were 
all, for she has spent her last drop of heart’s 
blood learning love.’ He sighed and fingered 
the single feather for a moment. ‘ She chose 
wisely,’ he said, and went his way. 

** But the Ogre was glad.” 

And this is a true story. 


XT 


WE have had a very quiet, happy Christmas, 
and have spent a good part of it talking about 
you and the Christmases you are to have. How 
soon will you begin to take an interest in rub- 
ber dogs, and will you make yourself sick with 
the paint on your Noah’s Ark menagerie? 
You can’t imagine how gravely we discuss each 
detail. We are so—young about these things. 
Neither of us has ever lived in the house with a 
baby. 

Christmas day is a time to think of what the 
coming of a Child to this earth may mean. 
“ And his name shall be called Wonderful.” 
Never a day goes by, that I do not think 
of you as just that. ‘“ Wonderful” that 
you should be ours, lent us to complete our 
lives. 

Dick gave me a very beautiful copy of the 


Bodenhausen Madonna, and another of the 
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Madonna of the Chair. It is the only one of 
the old Madonnas that I really care much for. 
I do not love the Sistine Mary. I always re-— 
member the bitterness in the heart of the dis- 
carded woman who served as the model, and it 
seems to me there is a little curl of scorn in the 
smiling lips. And the baby is not a baby any 
more, but a child of six or seven. I am not very 
fond of the old-time idea of woman anyhow. I 
often think of what a man once said to me who 
had travelled all over Europe, and knew the 
original pictures of all these famous Madon- 
nas,—that he had never seen one he would care 
to talk to for half an hour. Anyhow, I like the 
Bodenhausen Madonna best, though I believe 
that is considered bad taste, and the baby is so 
sweet and little and cuddleable. The Defreg- 
ger Madonna is like a tragedy queen; Judith 
with Holofernes hidden behind the curtains. 
The baby is dear, but there is none of the joy 
that belonged to Mary in those sombre eyes. 
He also gave me that exquisite “ Flight into 
Egypt,” where the Mother and Child lie asleep 
in the outstretched arms of the Sphinx, and 
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there is the misty, desert moonlight that reveals 
and conceals at the same time. 

Always when I see a number of Madonna pic- 
tures I wish that I could paint, for I would 
paint a different Madonna from any I have 
seen. She should be an old woman, with snowy 
hair, and frail, delicate hands. Her face 
should have that strange opalescent effect, the 
pure white transparence, with the quivering 
fire behind it, the glory shining through that 
does not belong to the young. It is the saintly 
halo of age. One sees it a few times in a long 
lifetime. I should call her “Our Lady of 
Peace.” What do all these pretty, fifteen-year- 
old Holy Virgins know of life and its sorrows? 
No, it is the Mater Dolorosa, Mother Mary, old 
and bowed with grief, having overcome the 
sharpness of death, who opens the Kingdom of 
Heaven and makes faithful the unbelieving. In 
the face of her sorrow and her triumphant 
faith could anyone disbelieve? Not I, my Son, 
not I. 


XXXIV 


“Tt is the New Year’s Morn, 
The old, bad year is done, 
And the wide world is all agleam 
In the wide morning sun; 
And fainting hearts take heart because 
A new year is begun. 


“There is no soul so desperate and forlorn 
But dreams again his dream 
And is new-born, 
And girded up to do 
All that he left undone; 
For all old things are new 
In the New Year’s new sun.” 


THE old year was not bad, or sad, nor was 


I glad to see it go, but this new year is to bring 
us the strangest, most wonderful experience of 
our lives; the greatest of my life. 
sweetest, dear little Heart—don’t think ever 
that your father is not first and last always 


with me, but somehow there isn’t any me any 
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Not the 
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more, we are just one. But you are—different. 
Children? Why, yes, of course, everyone has 
them,—except college graduates,—and it seems 
a very commonplace matter, until it is Our 
child. Then it becomes something so strange, 
so glorious, so unthinkable that one cannot 
realise it. I look at my face sometimes, and it 
seems changed. It makes me think of a piece of 
music I used to play called “ The Listening 
Mother ”—as if I waited to hear something 
never yet heard. I have hardly gotten used to 
being Dick’s wife. It always gives me a little 
thrill of pride to hear myself called by his 
name,—but to be your mother too,—no, I 
couldn’t make you understand. 

I like to watch your father when he doesn’t 
know it. I seem to realise all the joy and bless- 
edness of having you as I never do by myself. 
There is just one thing that I begrudge to some- 
body, whoever it may be, and that is putting 
you in his arms. I want to do it myself. I 
want to see his face first, and be only we three 
together that first half hour of your life. After 


that I can stand the nurses and’doctors and gen- 
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eral atmosphere of “ Hush-h-h,” but oh, I do 
want that. And I don’t see how I can possibly 
have it, but truly, don’t you think that first 
look ought to be mine? 

But I began to speak of your father. He 
sits and reads and never turns a page, and I 
know he is dreaming of you. There comes a 
kind of beatific look that takes away all the 
lines that years of care and anxiety have traced 
on his face, and his voice that is always gentle- 
ness itself has two or three new inflections that 
are for you. 

I was reading the other day of the great love 
between Chinese parents and their children, so 
that it is a common thing to see a market gar- 
dener put his load in one basket and his child in 
the other, instead of dividing the burden as he 
goes to market and having none to carry 
back. I don’t think many American parents 
care enough for their children to carry them 
weary miles just for the sake of having 
them with them, but I believe Dick cares like 
that. 


And this year we shall see you, our Son; 
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we shall hear you laugh and cry; touch 
you, feel your soft little body in our arms; 
don’t you see, my Darling, that this is a 
different year from all the years that have 


ever been? 


XXXV 


HAVE you ever noticed the fate of copy- 
books, my Child? You turn the fair white page, 
and think nothing is to mar its perfection; it 
is to be written full, and then, even while you are 
thinking of it, somehow a great blot falls upon 
the pure whiteness. The blot has come already 
on our good New Year. Yesterday Dick had a 
wire. I didn’t say a word, but it seemed to me I 
could not bear it, for I knew it was going to 
take him away. We had dinner and some people 
dropped in, and it was ten o’clock when Dick 
put his arm around me and half carried me up- 
stairs, and I said, “* Must you go in the morn- 
ing?” and he said, “ Yes.” 

That was all. I know he would not go if it 
were possible to avoid it, or stay an unneces- 
sary hour, but if he must, he must, and that 
settled it, and it would have been ungenerous to 


protest or make a scene. I did not say any- 
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thing for a little. I wonder if a man’s throat 
ever swells shut about a hard lump, so that he 
cannot speak, and feels as if he would give any- 
thing if he could cry? After a while I asked 
about some matters here, and made a list of 
things he wants done, while he did his packing. 
And all the time I felt as if my heart was 
breaking. I wanted to cry, “ Oh, take me back 
with you!” but that cannot be now. 

I kept the tears back until he fell asleep, but 
they came then, and though I put a pillow over 
my head, he heard the first faint little sob, and 
I cried my cry out on his shoulder, while he 
promised to write every day and wire and come 
back right away. I was sick this morning, and 
he wanted to put off going for a day, but I 
couldn’t stand that. I would rather have him a 
day nearer coming home. And he has gone, and 
it seems to me the State of New York is very 
thinly populated. 

It isn’t only the misery of having him gone, 
but the most deadly homesickness for the land 
of sunshine and the mountains to which he is 


going. He must be half-way to Chicago by 
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now, and I wonder if he is as miserable and 
lonely as I. I wonder if he worries as I do, and 
I hope not. He has told me of so many fool- 
hardy chances he has taken; they come back 
and frighten me in the long dark nights. 
There was one time that haunts me; he had 
gone to see an old abandoned mine, and didn’t 
want to go back for ropes and ladders and the 
rest of the party, so he started to climb down 
the wooden shaft by means of cleats or spurs 
or something, and when he had gotten down a 
long way, but not far enough to even see the 
bottom, the rotted wood gave way, and fell 
across the shaft, slantingly, he clinging to the 
under side. If it gave way, or he let go, that 
was the end, with not one chance in a hundred 
that he would ever be found. There was no one 
to hear if he called, and whatever was done must 
be done instantly. Dick doesn’t say much about 
those things, but he is magnificently built, with 
muscles of steel, and he drew himself slowly to 
the upper side of the board, gained the other 
side of the shaft, and climbed back to the top. 
Even if my strength had lasted that long, I 
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should have collapsed then, but Dick got on 
his horse and went back to the others. 

Every time he has been kept away I have 
dreamed of that shaft, waking and sleeping. 

I don’t want to think of such things now. I 
want our little Dick to have his father’s steady 
nerves, not my wobbly, overstrained tendencies. 
And I think of the awful snow slides, and most 
of all I think how the snow piles up mountain 
high, and makes a blockade that it takes weeks 
to raise. I feel as if I could not endure it, and 
the thick heavy atmosphere oppresses me, and 
the rain, for it is very warm for this time of the 
year, falls as I think my tears might if I would 
let them. 


XXXVI 
DICK said it would be ten days at the best, and 
two weeks at the worst. I say two weeks at the 
best, and I don’t dare to think of the worst. I 
am reading weather reports with an avidity that 
would charm the Washington authorities. Has 
it ever seemed natural to you that men of yore 
were Pantheists, and worshipped and feared a 
hundred gods,—gave thanks to the sun, en- 
treated the rain, and feared the cold? It is 
snowing hard to-night. The lanes are drifted 
full. The boughs of the evergreens droop close 
to the trunks; the telephone lines are broken, 
and the wind is howling dismally about the 
house. And now, as of old, the wind is a voice 
and the snow a message, because I am alone. 
When your father is here I forget the old 
fancies ; there are only God and he, but when I 
am alone, I dread the pine-tree’s withered 


branch, the terror of the awful avalanche, and 
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all the merciless demonstrations of merciless na- 
ture. I could almost entreat of them to spare 
him. Sometimes the elements seem like real 
things, animated by fiendish cruelty and malign 
intention. To-night, if he were here, the sigh 
of the wind would seem like an echo of our con- 
tent, instead of a long-drawn plaint of hopeless 
sorrow. 

I don’t know whether love is to man a thing 
apart or not; 1 think it more of a man’s life 
than he is willing to admit, but there is no 
question that it is woman’s whole existence, if 
it is any part of her existence at all. So often 
when your father is absorbed in other things 
I become conscious of his thoughts. Perhaps 
we have been in a crowd all day, hardly ex- 
changing a word; possibly he has introduced me 
to someone, or taken my hand to help me in or 
out of some vehicle, or has nodded assent or de- 
nial of a questioning look across a dinner 
table. The instant response has shown me that 
underneath all the hurry and flurry of what 
makes up his apparent life, the real life goes on 


uninterrupted. To-night in all this storm ana 
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discomfort, I know he is turning toward us and 
home with all the longing of his heart and soul. 
I can almost feel his thoughts across these 
thousands of miles. 

Of course I have turned to books; when have 
I not turned to them in every time of trouble? 
I read this in one of Jack London’s short 
stories : 

“ Likewise it happeneth to women. It is for them to 
bring forth their kind, and even the maiden, while she is 
yet a maiden, feels the pangs of birth, and the pain 
of the breast, and the small hands at the neck. And 
when such feeling is strong, then does each maiden 
look about her with secret eyes for the man—for the man 
who shall be fit to father her kind. So have I felt. So- 
did I feel when I looked upon thee and found thee 
big and strong, a hunter and fighter of beasts and 
men, well able to win meat when I should eat for two, 


well able to keep danger afar off when my helplessness 
drew nigh.” 


I suppose that is the feeling of primitive 
woman, the woman who is a good animal first. 
Perhaps it is true. Women have been taught 
so much modesty that no one knows, not even 
they themselves, what is real and what is 


grafted on. Or perhaps I am not so largely 
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maternal in my instincts as some women. Any- 
how, I never thought much about it, never felt 
the little hands or longed for them, until 
I knew Dick. Then, almost unawares, all 
the latent womanhood in me quickened into 
being, waked to life, and was born as all 
things are in unspeakable agony, for I did 
not know that he cared. I know well-regu- 
lated women never permit themselves to 
care until a man has duly avowed himself, 
but I never pretended to be well-regulated. 
I thought of him always, and used to put him 
in mind pictures; once I saw him with a baby 
in his arms, as he might have been—and my 
heart fairly broke. 

“The man who has not built a house or 
written a book or begotten a son,” says a Chi- 
nese proverb, “ has lived in vain.” Here in the 
house of his ancestors, with his child beneath 
my heart, I admit the truth of that stern old 
adage. We must give hostages to the future, 
he and I, and live again in his child. I do not 
say mine, because it could not be mine except 


it were his. No other man in the world ever 
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stirred me to long to suffer motherhood, so 
that every pang is a pleasure, being for him 
alone. Other men have been interesting, gal- 
lant, attractive, but Thou wert not for them, 
little Son. Do you understand? You will some 
day. 


XXXVIT 


DICK has reached our old home before now. 
He will probably stop with the Saxtons while 
he is at the mine; they have our house, and 
Rex will go wild for joy. He will be reminded 
of so many happy hours, for that was our first 
home. It was late at night when we arrived, 
and the wind blew down the valley like Eurocly- 
don. The house is right at the end of the main 
street, only a few blocks from the depot, but it 
was so cold that in the closed carriage, with 
Dick’s arms around me, I shivered. The place 
was all lighted, and Dick carried me in and took 
off my wraps and said, ** Welcome home, my 
wife,” in that tense, quiet way he has when 
he feels a good deal. It was so warm and 
bright, and we were so happy in that beautiful 
little village—and now he is there alone. 

This morning I wired him to bring Rex back 


with him. I wish he were here now, for he 
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worships Dick with all his beautiful dog soul, 
and we could be lonely together. At first he 
did not like me. I think perhaps he had never 
seen Dick pet anyone. One night I was sitting 
on Dick’s knee, and Rex came and laid his nose 
on the other knee and looked up so wistfully it 
was heartbreaking. I slid down to the floor and 
took his white paw in my hand, and Dick 
petted him till he was satisfied, and so he ac- 
cepted me, seeing that he was loved the more 
rather than any less. He is so wise and loyal 
I always feel safe when I have him with me, and 
I know that he is going to look on you, my 
Childie, as his special charge. 

One night when Dick didn’t come home I 
couldn’t make up my mind to give him up, and 
I wandered around over the house with Rex 
at my heels. Finally at eleven o’clock he 
fairly howled, and just then I heard the train 
whistle, and we started together toward the 
station. It was bright moonlight, and not 
very cold, and we saw Dick several blocks away, 
but the dog would not leave me until we were 
only a few yards apart. 
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There is a story of a man who had the power 
to read the true nature of everyone he met, and 
tell whether they travelled up or down in the 
scale of creation. Once, as he took the paw 
of a big Newfoundland in his hand, he felt in- 
stead the hand of a little child. Rex is like 
that. I hope he will live long enough so you 
will love all dogs for his sake, little son. 

Rex used to look at Dick as if he was think- 
ing how much he would say if he could only 
speak, and indeed I am sure he would have a 
story to tell well worth listening to. Rex is 
the kind of a friend that reminds you, 


“°4t the Good Bein’ made the bees and birds . 
And brutes jirst choice, and us-folks afterwards!” 
I suppose some people would not understand 
this, but, being our child, it will seem simple 


and natural to you. 


XXXVIII 
YOUR father is not the best correspondent in 
the world, my son, not nearly so good as your 
mother. This is the only respect in which she 
surpasses him, and she wishes it was the other 
way. He means to write every day, but I know 
he has found things in a tangle, and is work- 
ing day and night to get through and start 
home, and does not want to worry me with 
the situation there. He thinks it will be 
easier for me if I don’t know anything about 
it, since I cannot know everything. And I 
cannot say anything, cannot protest, cannot 
call him back. Some verses of Richard Wat- 
son Gilder’s have been running in my head 
all day. I wonder how any man could under- 
stand so well. I hope you will try, for the sake 
of some woman who will come into your life. 


It is so full of the passionate rebellion all 
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women feel at times, no matter how “ pure 


womanly ” they are: 


“Tam a woman, therefore I may not 
Call to him, cry to him, 
Fly to him, 
Bid him delay not. 


“Then when he comes to me, I must sit quiet; 
Still as a stone— 
All silent and cold. 
If my heart riot— 
Crush and defy it! 
Should I grow bold, 
Say one dear thing to him, 
All my life fling to him, 
Cling to him, 
What to atone 
Is enough for my sinning? 
This were the cost to me, 
This were my winning, 
That he were lost to me. 


* Not as a lover, 
At least if he part from me, 
Tearing my heart from me, 
Hurt beyond cure,— 
Calm and demure 
Then must I hold me, 
In myself fold me, 
Lest he discover; 
Showing no sign to him 
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What he has been to me— 
How my heart turns to him,— 
Follows him, yearns to him, 
Prays him to love me. 

Pity me, lean to me, 

Thou God above me!” 


I fancy you smile a little at the thought of 
your staid old mother having to quell a riot- 
ing heart, but I hope not. I want you to grow 
up believing that the greatest thing in the 
world is love, and that nothing can take its 
place, or make up for the loss of it, or ever 
be so strong and so pure and of the heavens 
above us, as this something that has brought 
your father and me together past mountain 
barriers and created you. If you feel this as 
I mean you to, it will enter into and protect 
your whole life. There is no sense of. humilia- 
tion about true love. I knew I loved your 
father before I ever dreamed of his loving me, 
and I was glad, although it meant suffering 
in silence. I loved him because I knew him 
to be the finest, truest type of man I have ever 
seen. I want you to be just like him. I al- 


ways think of you as Dick over again. 
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Here is a little fancy of mine that may 
please you. I believe that on the other side of 
the great forever that we do not see, he 
and I lived and loved; perhaps you were there 
too. When he had to come to earth to be 
born I had still some years to wait, and my 
spirit came with him, hung over his cradle, 
crooned above him in the soft twilight, held him 
in shadowy arms, and pillowed his rosy face 
against my bosom. How could I ever take the 
risk of giving him up and coming to earth my- 
self, with the dreadful possibility that we might 
miss each other all our lives? I don’t know, 
Darling, but I knew when he came: 

| “ Heartily know 
When half-gods go 
The gods arrive.” 

Then I understood some love that had been 
offered to me, but had never touched my heart 
before. It was so selfless, so freely given with 
no hope or expectation of any return, content 
to love with never a thought beyond service— 
and I could be of no service to Dick. 

Even if I had never been hjs wife, I should 
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have been the richer for having loved him; I 
should have understood as I never did before. 
And yet—when he came everything else waned, 
and I knew that life was over for me, unless 
through him I found “ life more abundantly.” 
I had been fairly content with other things, 
the measure of success that came to me, friends, 
work, all the small interests that make up the 
sum of living. Quite suddenly these things 
became of small account. Life to me meant 
to be with him day by day, to bear the bad 
times, the sad times, the glad times with him, 
and something down deep in my heart began 
to yearn unutterably for you. 

I said once that love was a retroactive law 
of our being, and so are some kinds of pain. 
The thing we miss we miss with the more ex- 
ceeding bitterness looking back over the years 
that are no more, the long years we should have 
spent together, the kisses we can never give or. 
take. And most of all, my Child, it is so with 
you, for you might be my tall son now. I 
might have had you so many years, not only 


you, but the brothers and sisters you will miss, 
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too. This is a sad chapter, is it not, Heart’s- 
ease? But I begrudge the hours we might have 
had, the long years when we should have been 
young together. 

“One truth I have learned, and I know the cost; 
The depth of all tragedy 
Is not in the things we have had and lost, 
But the things that can never be.” 

The years are so short now, compared to 
those of even a little while ago. It may sound 
like a paradox, but just the same, my Darling, 
the things we miss most are the things we have 
never had. It is not that I so much mind 
growing old, but we don’t want to seem old to 
you, or have you feel that we cannot under- 
stand because our youth is so far away. I 
am always speaking for two, Dearest. There 
is no need to tell you that, or any of this, but 
love for love’s sake tells a story that is ever 


new. 


XXXITX 

IS it not strange, dear little Son, that I seem 
to be so much more conscious of you as you 
will be when you read this than of your baby- 
hood, which is so much closer? Perhaps it is 
partly because just now you and your father 
are nearly one in my heart that I see you tall 
and bonny, with unfaltering grey eyes. And 
then I am used to mothering big boys, but I 
never had a baby for my own; even when I feel 
your dear little body I can hardly realise that 
in only a few weeks now I shall see you, hold 
you in my arms, kiss your little crumpled rose- 
leaf hands, and say “ The little pig went to 
market ” over your toes. No, Laddie, I can 
realise the tall son who looks like his father 
better than the baby, weak and helpless on his 
mother’s breast. 

You know it used to be the custom in Ger- 


many, when a girl was born, to give her a chest; 
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into it went the best of the spinning and weay- 
ing. It was her dowry. There is a quaint old 
chest in the attic, oak with a cedar lining, iron 
corners, and your father’s name carved on the 
top. It isn’t very handsome, but it is strong, 
and, inasmuch as you are likely to be 

“All the daughters of your father’s house, 
And all the brothers too,’— 
it is going to be your dower chest, and the 
* key will be given you when you are twenty-one. 
Into it I shall put many things that will have 
a meaning for you then. One of the things 
that made me think of it is a series of articles 
I have been reading called, “ Mankind in the 
Making.” So many things go into the mak- 
ing, my Darling. Once when we were talking 
of you, of his plans, and of something I had 
written, your father said, ‘* Will he be a ma- 
chinist or a poet, dear?” If you live up to 
your forefathers you may invent the airship of 
the future, or become a famous advocate. How 
can we tell? You may take a turn of your own 
and discover as many things in philosophy and 


psychology as the other Langdons have in 
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physics. In that event you may be glad to 
trace some of the influences that went into your 
making, so I shall put in the chest the books I 
am reading. Do you think it will hold nothing 
else, judging from my omnivorous tastes? But 
I am following the advice to read much, rather 
than many, and limiting myself to what is 
worth while for both of us, that is, what is 
worth while forever. And I shall put in your 
first clothes. Why? It does seem foolish, and ° 
just womany, doesn’t it? but I wish I had your 
father’s swaddling blanket to wrap you in. 
Don’t you see, Laddie, I want you to understand 
like a woman. It makes such a difference, and 
one cannot unless one is born with that com- 
prehension. As you grow older other things 
will be put into the chest. Oh, it will be a 
queer omnium gatherum before you are twenty- 
one. 

One of the boys that belonged to me long 
ago, when I never expected to have a boy of 
my own, brought me a book one day and said: 
“Tt was the last book she ever read.” He 


couldn’t say any more, but went away. It was 
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Voltaire’s “Charles XII.” in French. -The 
picture of my boy’s real mother was glued on 
the inside of the cover, and he had learned 
French when he was a very little boy that he 
might read that book. He had read it over 
and over until the pages were actually thin 
from the wear of his little hands, but they were 
clean and not a leaf was torn. It had become 
a part of him. He read quantities of histories 
to bring him up to that era understandingly, 
and all that was related and much that fol- 
lowed. I should not choose Charles XII. as 
a dominating influence in your life, but it was 
best for him, and he was as fine a boy as I ever 
had. His mother died when he was born, but 
she never died for him. She was always a force 
in his life, part of the making. 
It is such a marvellous thing, my Son, the 
making of a human being. 

“ Before his birth, at the very moment when his being 
becomes possible, the inherent qualities and limitations 
of a man are settled for good and all—whether he will 
be free or not of inherited disease, whether he will be 


passionate or phlegmatic or imaginative or six-fingered, 
or with a snub or aquiline nose. And not only that, but 
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even before his birth the qualities that are not strictly 
and inevitably inherited are also beginning to be made. 
The artificial, the unavoidable handicap, also, may have 
commenced in the worrying, the overworking, or the 
starving of his mother. In the first few months of his 
life very slight differences in treatment may have life- 
long consequences.” 


But there is not a regret, not an anxiety; 
everything connected with you has been as per- 


fect as it could be—except these hours alone— 


and even now I am not actively unhappy. 


XL 


IT must be years since I wrote that; long, 
bitter, barren, dreadful years, dry and dusty, 
with never a fountain of tears. I believe it 
was last night, but it seems ages away. I must 
try to put things down for your sake, and 
in the vain hope that writing them out may 
somehow lessen my misery. 

This morning I was late coming down, so 
late that the boy had come back from town with 
the mail just as I sat down to the table. Mrs. 
Kaspar came in, looking frightened, and mo- 
tioned to Kate, but though she was back of 
me I saw her face in the mirror over the mantel. 
She tried to put me off, saying there were no 
letters, but I could not be deceived. I held out 
my hand for the papers. She tried to per- 
suade me to finish my breakfast, and then in a 
frightened way told me to be calm—well, I was 


calm. It seemed to me every drop of blood 
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stopped and froze and every nerve grew taut, 
but I took the papers. It was on the first 
page; they have shot Palmer, not fatally, and 
threaten the mine-owners with sudden death if 
any of them are found in the camp by the fif- 
teenth. This is the fifth. I read it through 
twice while Kate wrung her hands and Mrs. 
Kaspar got salts and prepared to bring me to 
as soon as I should faint. Then I went to 
my desk, without taking time to faint, and 
began writing telegrams; one to Dick, one to 
the Saxtons, one to the newspapers, and another 
to the Denver office. I knew he might be off 
in the mountains somewhere, and not get word 
at once, or he might—and I could not live 
the day out without some word, and I must live 
for your sake, and not go mad,—stark, staring 
crazy,—and then I wrote a letter begging him 
to come home to us, no matter if those cowardly 
creatures did boast that they had driven him 
away. At first I thought I would go to him. 
Some women do travel up to the very last, but, 
while I have not said much about it, I am not 


very strong, and to take such a trip in my over- 
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wrought condition might be disastrous to you, 
and instead of bringing him away from those 
dreadful people keep us there longer. 

So many times he has said to me, “ Be brave, 
little girl, be brave.” We must be now, but, 
oh, my God, my God, what. wretches they must 
be who can feel a “ glory in so rolling on the 
human heart a stone!” Child, if anything 
happens to him, you and I will go to him. It 
would be impossible for us to live on an earth 
where he was not. May the thought of you 
keep me strong and loyal to you both, so that 
I shall not falter for a moment or give way to 
the horror of grief that seems ready to swallow 
me up. I wish I could cry, little Son. Kate 
made an excuse to come up a while ago and 
bring me Fluff, who is now asleep in my lap. 
Her eyes were red and swollen, but mine are 
wide and dry. Mrs. Kaspar sent for the doctor, 
and he has left me some sleeping powders, but 
I am afraid to take them. It would be so 
natural to wake thinking it all a bad dream, 
as I did that other time, and then I should have 
to realise it all over. And if I don’t sleep it 
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is bad for you. Do you think I ought to for- 
get you and go to him? It is because I love 
him so much more than you or myself that I 
stay. I love him enough to do what he would 


wish, even to walking over hot ploughshares. 


Xr 
TO-MORROW and to-morrow and to-mor- 


How time does creep! It is two days 


row 
since I wrote, and I have received nothing direct 
from your father, but several reassuring wires 
from other people. 

Charley Saxton’s despatch says the newspaper 
account is much exaggerated, and none of them 
thought enough of the trouble at the time to 
worry me with it, never dreaming it was going 
to be made a sensational newspaper story. 
Dick is away in the mountains beyond the reach 
of a wire, but they have sent him the telegrams 
and the papers, and will forward my letters, 
and he expects to start home at once upon his 
return from this expedition. 

There was a grain of comfort in all that, but 


the message that did me the most good is this: 


“Mrs. Dicx: Off to Dolores country to find 
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and send Dick home; won’t leave him till he 
starts; don’t worry. 


“ Jack TRESSILIIAN. 


I feel as if I could thank him on my knees, 
and I half resented the single jarring note of 
discord that he brought into our life from out 
the past! The mountains have been kind once 
more; that he should be alive and able to do 
this is almost a miracle. 

Childie, do you think I have regretted you 
because you keep me away from Dick? It is 
not so, although it might not seem wholly un- 
reasonable if I did. But, don’t you see? but 
for you we should be there with no excuse to 
leave, and but for you I should die a hundred 
deaths every day, fearing some outrage. You 
will draw him away from the danger. He will 
not sacrifice you; for your sake he will come as 
soon as he can. It may be, my Darling, that 
you, our little, unborn Son, may save your 
Father’s life. 

It seems, sometimes, as if you knew and un- 


derstood all I am going through, you lie so 
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still, as if misery had chilled and awed you into 
silence. You have made your presence quite 
manifest of late, but since this news you have 
huddled down as if you were too numb to move, 
very much as I huddle down by the fire, and 
try to make my cold, stiff lips say, 


“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


XLII 


NO word—do you understand? and to-mor- 
row is the fifteenth, and the last day of grace. 

Heart of my Heart, try to comprehend when 
you read this something of the agony of 
womanhood and the helplessness of maternity. 


Try—you can never succeed. 


158 


XLII 


HERE is a copy of a letter that has just 
come. It ought to comfort me, but—it doesn’t 


very much. 


* My Dear NELL: 

**T didn’t intend to write you about these 
troubles until they had been settled and out of 
the way, but since things have gone so far as 
they have it is better for you to know the 
straight of it. You know my opinion of 
Palmer, and he has more than justified it. By 
his double-dealing and lying he has made 
trouble with the men which was entirely unneces- 
sary. The sins of which he has been guilty 
have been charged up to me and the company, 
through his being our agent. 

“To cut the story short, he has been tell- 
ing them Yes and acting No, and certain agi- 
tators in their ranks have taken advantage of 
this with a good deal of right on their side, 


and have stirred up a whole lot of trouble for 
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us all. We had a meeting the other day, and 
they demanded certain things that are reason- 
able and will be granted, and certain other 
things that are absolutely out of the question. 
I was present at this meeting and told them the 
reasons why we are obliged to take a certain 
course. It didn’t seem to meet with their views, 
and there were some hard words passed, they 
saying our word could not be depended upon, 
as they had already tried it. This, of course, 
is the result of our having to assume Palmer’s 
sins. They lost their tempers and made 
threats, veiled, it is true, of what they intended 
to do in the event of certain contingencies, and 
I am afraid I told them my opinion of men 
that work the workingman; men whose lives are 
spent in barrooms, paid for by the money 
wrung from honest workingmen, obtained by 
appealing to their worst passions with false 
promises ; so you can see things were in a rather 
critical shape. The next day I received a 
threatening letter, which I was unwise enough 
to show to Palmer. Knowing him as I do I 


never should have permitted him to know any- 
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thing about it. Owing to his miserable habit 
of talking too much after pouring out liba- 
tions, he unfortunately gave the whole thing 
away to the newspapers. 

**T intend to get rid of the man, as he is far 
more dangerous now than they are, through his 
lack of judgment. His wound is not severe, 
though the papers said it was, as they always 
exaggerate such things, but it is naturally 
going to give him a stronger hold on a man 
like McDonough, who insists that Palmer has 
risked his life for the company, whereas in fact 
he has risked all our lives and property by his 
wretched mismanagement. Still, I have no 
question but that I shall be able to settle the 
matter satisfactorily. 

“IT am in a hurry and can’t write much, but 
have no fear of the result. The thing that 
worries me most is that this trouble is keeping 
me here longer than I intended, for you know 
better than I can tell you how anxious I am 
to be back with you. 

“Your loving husband, 
SICK on 
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Isn’t that a chilly letter, my Son? Good 
heavens! Is it any wonder that women have 
always fallen in love with men who could make 
love, who could say things out of the fulness 
of their heads, even if they hadn’t any hearts 
at all and never meant a word of it. The first 
time he went away after we were married he 
was gone five days, and he wrote me a long 
letter, seven pages, telling me about a new 
process of treating copper or zinc or tin or 
something. I put in the rest of the day read- 
ing up on tin mines, or whatever it was, trying 
to understand it, and when he came home I 
asked him why he hadn’t said he missed me, and 
was in a hurry to get back. He looked puzzled 
for a minute; we were standing on the porch, 
and the sun was shining as it can only shine 
in Colorado. ‘* Sweetheart, the sun is shining,” 
he said. “ Why, yes, of course,” I answered, 
“isn’t it always shining somewhere?” ‘“ Fool- 
ish, foolish little girl!” he said. “ The sun isn’t 
any plainer than my love for you, and I don’t 
talk about it for the same reason. It seems 


to me you must see and feel it all the time.” 
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But women are foolish, my Son; they love to be 
loved, and to be told that they are, even when 
they haven’t a shadow of a doubt of it. 

The thing that worries me about this letter 
is that there is not a word to say when he will 
start home, and the time is up to-day. I can- 
not entreat him to come, I cannot say one word 
—for what I suffer seems to me not less obvious 
than the sun. 

It is probably a good thing for the business 
interests of the world that men are different 
from women. If I were in Dick’s place I’d 
throw away every card in “ The Full Hand,” 
or the whole deck, for that matter, and, to do 
him justice, so would he, so far as the money 
is concerned; but this is a battle, and a man 
cannot leave in the thick of a fight. 


XLIV 


YOU must imagine a long blank here. It is 
hard to write the next two chapters, but I think 
you ought to know about our first adventure, 
my Child. I earnestly hope it may be our last 
also, for men, like women and nations, are hap- 
piest who have no history. 

As you know, the fifteenth came, and no word 
to say when Dick would leave. For your sake 
I had hoped against hope, and done all that in 
me lies to be brave and patient, but that day 
I was almost desperate, and I could not sit still 
and endure any longer. The air of the house 
seemed to stifle me, and I could not bear to have 
Mrs. Kaspar trotting around after me, trying 
to make me lie down, or drink some kind of 
everlasting tea that was to soothe my nerves, 
or try a hop pillow. When she wanted to give 
me a mustard footbath and put cracked ice on 


my head I delivered a declaration of inde- 
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pendence. Then I went upstairs and dressed 
warmly, and came down and announced that 
I was going to take a long walk. I meant to 
take Kate with me, but she had gone to the 
village, and Mrs. Kaspar couldn’t walk a mile 
to save her life, so, though she protested and 
exclaimed, I set out alone. The day was not 
cold, and there was little snow on the ground, 
and the roads about here are very good. 
I walked a mile or more up the road going away 
from the village. I didn’t want to see people 
and have to talk and explain. I wanted to get 
away from everything, as I used to sometimes 
when I was worried and tired, and things seemed 
to adjust themselves when I rode out on the 
range miles from anywhere. 

Then the magnificent forest beckoned me. 
So far as I know it goes to the Canada border 
on the North and to Lake Champlain on the 
West, and it seemed so vast, so full of quiet 
and peace. I could not resist, I never could 
resist the woods; winter or summer, they are 
always “ God’s first temples.” Besides, I kept 


thinking of Sidney Lanier’s verses: 
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“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him; 
The little grey leaves were kind to him; 
The thorn tree had a mind to him, 
When into the woods he came. 


“ Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo him last, 
’Twas under the trees they drew him last; 
’Twas on the tree they slew him—lIast 
When out of the woods he came.” 


If only I might be “ well content ” again for 
ever so little a time! 

So I crawled carefully over the old stone fence 
and started toward the trees, and then on and 
on, and there was a kind of peace in their silent 
companionship, the soft rustle of the dry leaves 
underfoot, the murmur of the pines, and the 
sighing of the naked branches of the other 
trees. 

Suddenly it began to grow darker, and I 


noticed a few snowflakes. I looked at my 
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watch. It was four o’clock, and regretfully I 
turned toward home. The snow began to come 
in little flurries, and the wind was rising. I 
walked briskly for half an hour, but did not 
reach any clearing; nothing but forest which- 
ever way I turned. I stopped and recon- 
noitred. There was a ghostly tree that had 
been girdled, and I looked at the bark to find 
which direction was north, and then went on 
again, but I must have lost my bearings in the 
gathering dusk. In half an hour more I knew 
I was lost, and it was night, the snow was in- 
creasing, and I was growing chilled. I must 
at least find shelter of some description and go 
no further, for it was probable that every step 
took me out of my way. I was beginning to 
be frightened when I saw a cabin a few yards 
away from me. I ran to it and fairly battered 
upon the door, but there was no answer, and 
the latchstring was inhospitably drawn inside 
and the one window closed with a heavy wooden 
shutter. I went around to the back, where 
there was a little box addition. Fortunately 


the lock was broken and the door ajar. I 
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went in and found the door into the cabin; it 
yielded and I entered, but the room was almost 
' pitch-dark, and I stumbled back into the lean-to, 
where there was a last faint glimmer of day- 
light, enough to see that there was a pile of 
fuel, some boxes that would answer for kindling, 
and a cupboard made of another box nailed 
to the wall, with about an inch of candle lying 
on the one shelf. My heart sank, for I don’t 
carry matches, but there was a faint tobacco-y 
smell from a corduroy coat that hung on the 
wall, and matches are a natural concomitant 
of tobacco. I searched the pockets and found 
three, and lit my precious bit of candle and 
took it into the main room out of the draught. 
Then I gathered up the boxes, split them into 
kindling with a rusty knife, pulled in some 
logs, and built a fire in the huge fireplace that 
filled more than half one side of the little room. 
It took some time, but, once going, the gale out- 
side added to the draught, and it was soon roar- 
ing up the chimney and lighting the room 
brightly. It appeared to be a hunting lodge, 


for there were gun-racks, and two or three 
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bunks built against the walls heaped with pine 
boughs, and there was a deal table and several 
stools. Where it was located was utterly un- 
known to me. It might have been half a mile 
from our own back door, and, as a matter of 
fact, it wasn’t more than three or four times 
that far. 

After the piercing cold and the anxiety, the 
shelter and the glow of the fire seemed utterly 
delightful, but as I thawed and grew comfort- 
able I also grew hungry. Another trip to 
the very bare cupboard was rewarded by the 
discovery of a tea-caddy half full and a tin 
cracker-box more than half empty. Enough 
snow had fallen so that I scooped up a panful, 
which I boiled in a skillet, and finally made 
some tea, which I drank out of a tin cup, un- 
sugared. The crackers were not very crisp, 
and I put them in the cleft of a stick, as Dick 
had taught me when we have been camping 
together, and toasted them. Dicky, my Son, 
it was a banquet. 

Meanwhile the wind whistled and roared, and 


ap spite of my fire it was too cold to go across 
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the room to one of the bunks, so I gathered up 
what I could find in the way of discarded rai- 
ment and improvised a couch in front of the 
fire, and, wrapping my ulster around me, lay 
down to pleasant dreams while I watched the 
leaping flames. Strangely enough, I had been 
so busy attending to our immediate necessities 
that I had not once thought of the dismay 
my absence was causing. I like Mrs. Kaspar, 
and Kate, too, but my mind has been so full of 
your father that I forgot all about them. Be- 
side, there is nothing like being occupied to 
take our thoughts off our troubles. 

As I lay there before the fire a strange sense 
of remembrance stole over me, and, looking 
down at the great stone that forms the hearth 
of the fireplace, I saw a long, zigzag crack, and 
in a flash I remembered the house of my dreams. 
It startled me, but I was not frightened. 
In the dream I was waiting for your father. 
In the reality I was wondering how soon and 
how I would be found, for the snow was falling 
as I did not think it could fall outside our own 


mountains. 
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After a while I fell asleep and did not waken 
until the fire had burned so low that I was cold 
and stiff. I built it up again and crouched 
before it. I had forgotten to wind my watch, 
and it had stopped at three o’clock, and the 
room was dark because of the closed window. 
I went to the shed and looked out. The wind - 
had died down, but the snow was heaped nearly 
to the eaves and was still falling from leaden 
skies that gave no promise of clearing. It 
would have been folly to attempt to make my 
way through the drifts, so I gathered up some 
more snow and went back to my fire, and, after 
a morning ablution, limited, I made some more 
tea and finished the crackers. The day dragged 
slowly by and I dozed between times, overcome 
by a drowsiness that numbed my senses. 

When one has been enduring extreme agony, 
physical or mental, for a long time, until he 
can endure no more, the sleep that is a blessed 
thing, beloved from pole to pole, comes to one’s 
relief. And when one has been undergoing a 
dreadful mental strain a little physical dis- 


comfort isn’t a bad thing. I was growing faint 
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with hunger, unable to do anything except 
keep up my fire; unable to even guess when I 
would be found, yet even that was easier than 
what I had been undergoing. If I was not 
found for a day or two we should not starve, 
and in the midst of these sage reflections I 
dropped off to sleep again. Truth to tell, I 
have not slept much of late, and I was mortally 
tired. The afternoon waned, and I added a log 
to the fire—fortunately there was plenty of 
fuel—and went back to my dreams. One was 
a golden dream of you, Son, as you will be when 
you read this, and one was of your father. 
Then it began to creep into my tired conscious- 
ness that before this they must have tele- 
graphed him that we were lost, and he must be 
suffering as I had been. I tried to cry out, 
but my voice died in a feeble little moan as I 
struggled back to life, all the old misery burn- 
ing within me. Then I fell and fell and fell 
through black darkness and despair; I was held 
and I could not free myself ; my limbs were of 
lead and my arms were pinioned; I tried to call, 


“ Dick,” and my lips would not move, I was 
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choking with some fiery stuff burning my throat 
and I opened my eyes by a mighty effort and 
saw Dick in the flickering firelight. So far as 
I could think at all, I thought we must both be 
dead, until he gave me some more brandy, and 
then I lay in his arms and looked at him. 
He held me so close, so tight that it hurt, and 
he shook with the hard dry sobs of a man who 
can endure no more. 

And what do you think I said first, little 
Son? 
“ Why don’t you kiss me, Dick? ” 


XLV 


PERHAPS some day your father will tell 
you this chapter, but here it is as it has been 
told me. We have not talked about it at all, 
because it has been too terrible for him to bear 
speaking of it. I know that from his actions. 
We have hardly talked half an hour, all told, 
since he came home, but he has stayed with me 
constantly, so that when I have drowsed off,— 
and since the strain has gone I have slept half 
the time,—it has been with my hand in his, or 
my head against him, and his face has greeted 
me first when I wakened. Once I remonstrated, 
thinking it must be a trouble to him, and he 
said, “If you knew the agony I endured all 


those hours when I never expected to hold you 


again 
Then I looked up at him, and I think he real- 
ised for the first time that I had been undergo- 


ing that same awful pain for days and days, 
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for he cried, “ Oh, Darling! it wasn’t as bad as 
that? ” 

This is the way of it. Mrs. Kaspar and Kate 
grew anxious and talked it over and decided to 
telegraph your father that I was too ill to be 
kept on such a strain. Kate took the message 
and instructed the operator to hold the answer 
until it was called for, so I should know nothing 
about it. 

When Dick got the wire he was nine miles 
from anywhere. He got down the mountain on 
snowshoes, and chartered an engine for a fif- 
teen-mile run to the junction, where he caught 
the Denver train. By great good luck he 
made close connections in Denver, so close that 
he entrusted his answering wire to one of the 
station officials, who duly forgot to send it. 
In it he said he was coming as fast as steam 
could bring him, and asked Mrs. Kaspar to 
wire him at Omaha and Chicago. When there 
was nothing for him at Omaha he began to grow 
anxious, but thought there would certainly be 
some word at Chicago, and did not wire again 


for fear of upsetting me. Still it is easy to 
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imagine the tension all those weary miles, for 
while they had worded the message carefully 
so as not to alarm him, its very guarded tone 
had exactly the opposite effect. 

When he reached Chicago and there was no 
answer he wired imperatively, giving the num- 
ber of his train, the time it left Chicago, and the 
hours at which it reached half a dozen different 
points, and asked for bulletins at each one of 
them. Kate got this wire and brought it home 
an hour after I left the house. Unfortunately 
she did not answer it herself, but brought it 
home to Mrs. Kaspar, who wrote a reply, and 
had sent for the boy to take it when she no- 
ticed how late it was, and that I had not re- 
turned. For some unaccountable reason she 
was unwilling to send the message until I was 
safe home. Kate and the boy both set out to 
look for me, and came home expecting to find me 
there. By seven o’clock the storm was raging 
furiously, and Mrs. Kaspar had reached all of 
the neighbours she could, and there were posses 
out looking for me in every direction, except the 


right one. Someone who had met me said I had 
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turned to the right, whereas I had turned to the 
left, which was his right as I met him, so the 
searching parties went south instead of north. 
As for wiring Dick that his wife was lost in a 
blinding snowstorm,—that was plainly out of 
the question. They never expected to see me 
alive again, and felt that there was nothing 
that was not better left unsaid, which was 
quite true. 

But every hour Dick’s fears increased. To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester,—no word 
anywhere. He began sending dispatches at 
every stop. I have kept them all to file with 
this, my Darling. The snow made the flyer 
lose time, and it was noon when he reached our 
village, after getting a special to bring him 
here. By that time Mrs. Kaspar had lost all 
presence of mind, and never thought of sending 
anyone to meet him, even if she had had anyone 
to send. So he made his way through the drifts 
to the livery stable, and asked for a cutter and a 
driver. Mr. Briggs, the proprietor, told him he 
could have a rig, but no driver—* All the men- 


folks, incloodin’ my hands, air out lookin’ fer 
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Mis’ Langdon,” he said. That was the way the 
awful news was broken to him. When Mr. 
Briggs learned who he was he brought him out 
himself and told him all he knew—that I had 
gone for a walk, and had either lost my way in 
the storm or been abducted for a ransom. The 
latter being wildly improbable, Mr. Briggs 
clung to it with much tenacity. 

Mrs. Kaspar met him at the door with a 
blanket and a hot-water bottle; the tears were 
running down her face, and he had no heart for 
reproaches. She told him what had been done, 
and then a curious thing happened. Dick and I 
have been so nearly one that we can almost al- 
ways find out what the other is thinking, by 
concentrating our minds hard enough. Dick 
started up the road I had taken, putting himself 
in my place. He climbed the fence just where 
I did, and when he got into the woods he could 
follow no further, because there I became con- 
fused and could not tell my way, but he was 
sure I was in the forest somewhere. He says 
he had forgotten all about the lodge, but 


moved by some impulse he could not under- 
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stand,—my impulse of the day before,—he 
climbed a tree, saw the smoke from my fire, and 
came straight to us. 

He says he will never leave us again, not for 
an hour. He promised Jack Tressillian so, 
when he brought the message. For Jack could 
not keep his word to see him off. Poor Jack 
started on a longer journey than Dick’s an hour 
before Dick left the camp. But I think he 
reached home first. 

But as I said before, we haven’t talked much. 
It has been enough just to be together; to look 
into each other’s eyes and feel that these dread- 
ful hours have been only a kind of a nightmare 
after all. As he has knelt beside me I have 
noticed how many silvery threads there are in 
that sunny thatch of hair that were not there 
when he went away. We have both looked on 
death since we have been separated, and it has 
brought us nearer together. 

All this is pitifully inadequate. Read be- 
tween the lines and you may come to understand 
something of what it has meant. I could never 


put it into words. 


XLVI 
A WOMAN physician I know says she 
thinks the Lord ought to have made children 
come into the world some easier way. I agreed 
with her when she said it, but I am not sure that 
I do now, although you make me intensely un- 
comfortable at times. It takes all this long 
and painfully intimate association to accustom 
my mind to you and realise all you mean, 
flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone. If I 
wanted to think of something else I couldn’t. 
My thoughts of and plans for you grow every 
hour, just as your body does, and the longing 
to see you is so intense that when the time comes 
I shall not shrink. Sometimes I half wish you 
were going to be my daughter, because this 
would mean so much more to a daughter than it 
can to a son, and sometimes I am sorry for you, 
my Lad, because you will never know what it 


does mean. 
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Every woman needs a daughter to mother 
her when she gets past forty—someone to do 
her hair, and see that her bonnet is straight, and 
her clothes becoming, and fuss over her and 
keep her young, and forty is not so very far 
away. But you had to be my son—what would 
we call a girl? Just think of Richardine or 
Richardia ; they sound like linoleum or some of 
this predigested breakfast food. 

I haven’t had a bad time at all, as such times 
go, but I don’t suppose it is ever a particularly 
easy or comfortable time, especially if a woman 
is as anxious to do the best possible by her 
child as I have been. At such a time a woman 
is apt to have sudden caprices which, according 
to the weight of authority, are best granted. 
That is, they are less likely to react upon the 
child, less likely to put any mark, physical or 
spiritual, upon him. 

I have never been able to make up my mind 
how far this analogy holds good; whether: we 
kill an impulse by refusing to listen to it, or by 
giving way and learning at once that fire burns 


and cold freezes. We can never tell what is 
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going to leave the worst scar ; the few serious ac- 
cidents I have had healed up with hardly a sign 
to show; the scars that look as if something 
dreadful had occurred came from scratches that 
hardly drew blood. I think it is so with our 
sins sometimes ; the sudden temptation, bitterly 
repented, leaves less real blemish in our nature 
than some smaller matter, which we hardly think 
of at all, that may warp and mar our inner- 
most souls. I cannot forgive an unclean story 
for that reason. It isn’t exactly a sin, but it 
often condones one, and there are words that 
actually soil the minds that make use of them. 
I have tried to keep my mind as untainted as I 
want yours to be; I have been as careful what I 
read as of what I ate, as watchful over my 
mental condition as over the bodies of us. I 
want you to be clean-minded, little Son; don’t 
let filth have a place in your mind any more than 
you would carry some vile-smelling thing, or 
wear dirty clothing. 

I know there are people who think certain 
types of books “ virile”; going back to the 


original meaning of virtue, which is strength, 
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hardly anything can be too strong for them, 
and they leave the windows down at that. Bur- 
roughs says Zola is to be condemned “ because 
he makes too prominent certain things, and thus 
destroys the proportion. In nature nothing is 
detached. Her great currents flow on and 
purify themselves. The ugly, the unclean are 
quickly lost sight of ; the sky and the sun cover 
all, bathe all. But art is detachment; our at- 
tention is fixed upon a few points and a drop or 
two too much of certain things spoils it all. In 
nature a drop or two does not much matter; 
we quickly escape, we find compensation. A bad 
odor in the open air is of little consequence ; but 
in Zola’s books the bad odors are in a closed 
room, and we soon pray to be delivered from 
them.” 

When we remember that Zola died because he 
slept in a closed room, to which no fresh air 
could penetrate, we get the full significance of 
this comparison. I suppose I should not find 
fault with Zola and Tolstoi and Ibsen because 
many thousands of people recognise their 


claim to pose as prophets, and have made a 
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kind of vade mecum of them, as if their word 
were final. Ipse diait. I fancy they will not 
be read in your time so much as they are now, 
but there will be other writers who, like them, 
will live and die in the fumes of their charcoal 
braziers ; who will breathe the iodoform atmos- 
phere of the hospital, and believe the whole 
world smells of iodoform, and others who will 
be professional sewer-cleaners, refusing to be- 
lieve that there is no sewer gas on the mountain 
tops. 

The right relation of men and women is, I 
grant, the most important thing in the world, 
because it is the most far-reaching in its re- 
sults, but I do not think one will ever come to 
understand it from reading literature, no mat- 
ter how well written, that lingers over and 
dwells upon wrong relations, as if they were 
universal. 

Life, my Darling,—not living, but life eter- 
nal and abundant,—consists in adjustment, the 
comprehension of fundamental principles, and 
a true sense of proportion and perspective. 


Haste and impatience are merely a violent per- 
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spective. Most of us have not evolved past 
Chinese art in this respect. We want every- 
thing in life in the immediate foreground. I 
don’t much wonder at it; alas! it is my beset- 
ting sin, this insistence that Now is the ap- 
pointed time, and no other time can be waited 
for. Sometimes I think it will be seven blue 
moons before I see you, mein Liebling, and I 
don’t want to wait. I tell you this, so you will 
understand that I am preaching from a horrible 
example. The laissez-faire policy is deadly to 
me, yet there are times when it is akin to genius 
to be able to wait and let things alone. I hope 
you will be like your father in this, as in every- 
thing else. I have done my best to spare you 
my disposition. I love so intensely, detest so 
utterly, enjoy almost ravenously, and suffer as 
I think martyrs, Christian or pagan, have sel- 


dom suffered on this earth. 


XLVII 
DEAR little Lad, dear grown-up Lad, al- 


ways my little child; here is a verse from a lul- 
laby of Riley’s that I shall sing to you, if it 
has been set to music; if it hasn’t, it shall be: 
“Vet, Baby—O my Baby, for your sake 
This heart of mine is ever wide awake, 
And my love may never droop a drowsy eye, 
Baby-bye, 
Till your own are wet above me when I die, 
Baby-bye, 
Till your own are wet above me when I die.” 


This is one of my unreasoning, unreasonable 
blue times, that I hope you will never have. It is 
dreadful to be a creature of moods and tenses, 
a reed shaken by the wind. I do so want you 
to have the joy of life in your soul, the cer- 
tainty that this is a good world in every fibre 
of your being. 

Geliebter, I have made a kind of will because, 


if I should not be here, some things that I want 
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done might not be remembered. I have said you 
are to have this diary when you are fifteen be- 
cause I have noticed that that is the age when 
boys begin to have “ long, long thoughts,” and 
to feel with their hearts, and to scoff at feeling 
in the blatant fashion of youth. 

If I am not with you, remember that there is 
no reason to have any fear of me wherever I 
am, and that what many people call supernat- 
ural is really the most natural thing in the uni- 
verse. I shall be with you always, but if you 
find your faith in me slipping away, till your 
mother bids fair to become a kind of myth, I 
think, as you read these pages, you will be con- 
scious of times when you were wrapped round 
by a love that never drooped a drowsy eye, and 
that found heaven in watching over and guard- 
ing you. 

Don’t sneer at things that you do not under- 
stand. It is only those that do the will that 
learn of the doctrine. There is a rather cheap 
witticism that the truth to a woman is what she 
believes, the truth to a man is what he knows, 


but there are women who believe an impossible 
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quantity of trash, and men who know so little 
that I don’t think much of that aphorism. The 
child attitude of mind, not doubtful, but be- 
lieving, is the happiest and the richest, because 
it opens up so many possibilities. There are 
many things you will not be able to understand 
with your boy mind that will seem plain later on. 
If God takes me away from you, so far as the 
mother who would wash and dress you and re- 
joice over your first red-top boots and weep a 
little over your first trousers, be sure he will 
not leave either of us comfortless. Don’t think 
of me as a shadowy mother far away, tuning a 
golden harp, and forgetting her little baby, her 
son, her tall man-child, who in the exceeding 
bitterness of the sorrow that may come to him 
flings out his empty arms, longing to be “ as 
one whom his mother comforteth.” 

“ Mother, O mother! the years are so lonely, 
Filled with but weariness, doubt, and regret! 
Can’t you come back to me, for to-night only?— 
Mother, my mother, 
Oh, sing, ‘ Little brother, 


Sleep, for thy mother 
Bends over thee yet.” 


XLVIII 

CHILDIE, I want to say a little about 
your father. I can’t imagine that you need 
any introduction to him, yet it is possible that 
you may not understand him, that you may 
think he does not understand you. Frankly 
then, my Darling, he had led a varied life 
when we met, with but little of the joy 
of life in it. He says he was a _ cold, 
cynical man. He thought there was nothing 
left in life, but to “play up and play the 
game,” and that he had stifled the warm, 
human side of him. I think there never was 
a time when the sweet, gentle, homely things 
of life were his. He had hungered and thirsted 
without ever being filled. Apples of Sodom are 
the sorriest crop in the world, Dear, except the 
harvest of wild oats, and he had an idea that 
there was nothing else in the orchard. 


As for me, I was just as tired of it all; just as 
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thorough.a pessimist, just as convinced that 
there was nothing new, and nothing true, and 
nothing mattered anyway. You wouldn’t have 
wanted either of us for a parent. But somehow 
everything changed for us when we found each 
other, and we found ourselves too. If ever there 
were two human beings perfectly mated, heart 
to heart, it is we two, rather, we One. When one 
has gone through the valley of Baca without 
the faith that makes it a well, one is apt to ap- 
preciate the oasis with its living spring when he 
finds it, especially if he has given up any hope or 
expectation of finding it. 

‘Have you ever found yourself absolutely un- 
able to go on with your Latin translation be- 
cause of one word, just one little word you 
could not make out? And do you remember 
how, at last, when you found the meaning, the 
whole page was illuminated, and full of a sig- 
nificance it did not have before? 

But in our case we were a long time finding 
the magic word that sets everything right, and 
that kind of an experience is apt to leave one 


silent and self-repressed. I have broken down 
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much of my own reserve and forced myself to 
come out of my shell, but it has not been easy, 
so if your father seems a grave and reverend 
seigneur, do not let that stand between you. He 
loves you just as much as I do. Rousseau’s 
father, it is said, never took the child in his 
arms without a shudder, because he had cost his 
mother her life, but even so, your father would 
love you none the less, rather the more, if you 
were bought with such a price as that. 

I have known many men,—it was part of my 
life to do so, so much capital,—but I have 
loved only him. He is my world, the sun of my 
universe. Give him all your heart, all your con- 
fidence. He will understand better than any- 
one else could, sympathise, forgive, if need be, 
condone, assist, explain. If I wrote forever I 
could never tell you how much you are to us; 
how nobly you must live to achieve our high 
ideals for you. Be like him, my Son, my only 


Son. 


LXIX 


EVER since the day your father found me 
there we have been very fond of the little cabin 
in the woods. Dick has had it cleaned up and 
another window put in, and Navajo blankets 
and a big, old-fashioned settle, and andirons, 
and a few pieces of furniture that were put up 
in the attic a hundred years ago and forgotten, 
and we spend a good deal of time there. It 
shares the unspeakable advantage of Ralph 
Rackstraw’s dungeon cell,—no telephone 
reaches it. We have so much to say to each 
other that we require long silent times together. 
I like to sit on a stool at his feet and look up 
into his eyes and try to guess what he is think- 
ing, just as, by and by, I shall look down into 
yours and try to imagine what you are dream- 
ing. 

He has been working out some plans and I 


have been painting a little, and we have read to 
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each other some and planned some. It doesn’t 
seem possible that there ever was a time 
when you were a vague possibility, hardly 
so substantial as a real hope. This afternoon 
we were sitting before the fire and I noticed 
the family crest and motto rudely carved under 
the stone mantel, and your Father told me the 
story of it, a story you know by heart long be- 
fore now, but it will do no harm to tell it once 
more, just as he told it to me. It was just be- 
fore the battle of Naseby, when, you remember, 
Charles was rather hard beset. There was a 
dangerous mission to be undertaken; so dan- 
gerous that it meant almost certain death, and 
the King, who had several redeeming traits, was 
unwilling to send anyone upon such an errand. 
Nevertheless, it must be done, so he asked his 
generals to send him a dozen or so picked men, 
and when they came he explained the difficulty 
and danger and asked for volunteers. We may 
be sure none of them hesitated long, but one, 
Richard Langdon, was a moment ahead of the 
others in kneeling before his sovereign. Now if 


this seems a small matter to you, my stiff- 
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necked American son, the pregnant hinges of 
whose knees have never learned to crook for 
anything, remember what the King meant to a 
boy, for this other Richard was only seventeen, 
nearly four hundred years ago, and respect 
your grand-grand parent accordingly. So the 
message was entrusted to him, and he set out 
like another Young Lochinvar and “ He rode all 


> away into the 


unarmed, and he rode all alone,’ 
enemies’ country. Go back to the England of — 
that time; the King on one side and the Parlia- 
ment arrayed against him, and all the country- 
side in arms; this lord loyal and that a Round- 
head, and only Oxford truly leal to Charles. 


We may be sure that: 


“ TTe stayed not for brake and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk River where ford there was none,” 


and in spite of deadly peril he delivered his 
message. With eyes heavy with sleep, clothing 
splashed by the mire, wet with the rain, he rode 
back to the King and fell from his trembling, 
exhausted horse to kneel once more and make 


his report and hear Charles say, “ Rise, Sir 
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Richard,” and all the rest of the old formula 
you have learned from your Sir Thomas Mal- 
lory. So without rest, he went into battle, only 
waiting to get a fresh horse, and: 
“The Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced 
hair, 


And Astley and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the 
Rhine!” 


But there wasn’t one of them all that I would 
rather have for an ancestor for my little son 
than the boy Richard, the younger son of his 
father. My sympathies are all with the other 
side, dear, but it was a fine thing that other 
Richard did, and you may well be proud of it. 
He lived up to the best that he knew, and no 
one can do more. The great thing in life is not 
that we shall be infallible, but that we shall be 
true, and the man who is that is as little fallible 
as one may hope to be in this mutable world. 

Then he read me the family genealogy. It 
seems his people went over with William. Mine 
didn’t. They stayed in France and evidently 
belonged to those Philistines who stir up trou- 


ble and then smile, for they were always having: 
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things happen to them, and finally were in- 
cluded in the list of persons politely requested 
to leave La Belle France, when the Edict of 
Nantes was repealed. One of them went over 
to England then, where he established his fame 
as a preacher, and doubtless called down the 
wrath of God upon some of the by-gone Lang- 
dons, who seem by all accounts to have be- 
longed to what is called “ The Smart Set.” 
After that we looked up the meaning of 
“ Richard,” and we found that it signifies 
“stern ruler.” If ever there was a name that 
didn’t suit it is that, for my Dick is the gen- 
tlest and sunniest of men. But he has been 
a stern ruler over himself always, and since he 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city, I think, my Dick,—ours, if you 
prefer, Liebster,—is a vast improvement on any 
of the brigand crew that established curfew laws 
and Doomsday Book. Stern ruler, indeed! He 
says, that absurd and inconsistent parent of 
yours, that J will spoil you utterly, irredeem- 
ably. Why, Beloved, by this time, the time 


when you read this, you will know that it was I 
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who was the stern ruler; who wouldn’t let you 
eat your weight in candy and stay up nights, 
and paste pictures over the parlour furniture. I 
foresee clearly that I shall have all the anxiety 
of a pair of twins, and I greatly fear that my 
tall Dick will be far more troublesome than my 
good little Dicklet. I shall just have to be boy 
with you both. There is no other way out of it. 


i 
SOMEHOW, as the time draws near, I be- 
gin to feel a sense of fear, not physical, but 
for you. For so many months I have kept you 
so safe, and now you are to be—not less mine, 
but less myself. 

I suppose all women feel so, and that I shall 
have the same vague anxiety when I take you 
out of long dresses and put you into short 
ones. I shall cry as if consolation were im- 
possible when your pretty curls are cut off, and 
oh, little Son, how awfully I shall feel on that 
black and terrible day when your Father brings 
you home in your first trousers. I do not dare 
to reflect on my emotions when you finally dis- 
card “knickers.” I shall probably feel that 
there is nothing in this life for woman but a 
series of—resignations. 

Now isn’t that absurd? Just as if my dear 
tall lad, who reads this by his student lamp, 


will not be dearer than any little pink, wobbly, 
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squabbly baby that ever cried. But ’tis 
woman’s nature. 

Yet when I think of all the things I want to 
talk to you about, I am in a hurry to have you 
grownup. After all, I can’t tell what time 
will be best ; the first few years when you must 
depend on us for everything, when I shall never 
sleep with both ears shut; when I shall battle 
with hives, and thrush, and scarlet rash, and re- 
fractory teeth, and colic, and measles, and 
whooping-cough, and my own large ignorance, 
and have you always in my arms or on my 
mind; no, on the whole, I think I look forward 
to the fairy-tale period more, even if your hands 
are never clean, and you ask me seven hundred 
and eleven questions in an hour that I couldn’t 
answer ina day. We shall grow up over again 
with you, and stay young for your sake. I 
think of it all, and am glad and happy and 
eager, so eager in spite of what I said when I 
began writing to-day. 

One thing we are determined upon, and that 
is that no one shall ever lie to you about 


“really, truly things.” Fairy tales one out- 
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grows naturally, and if we do not outgrow 
them,—I never have,—we come to see the hidden 
meanings to be found in most of them, and they 
have a different significance as we grow old. 
The things you couldn’t understand you must 
wait for, but we shall not invent fictions to 
satisfy your infant mind, and more especially 
to silence your infant tongue, after the ordi- 
nary fashion. When I can’t tell you the truth, 
I shall not tell you anything, my Son, and I 
am not much of a believer in half the truth in 
words of one syllable, like ‘* Robinson Crusoe ” 
made easy. It is much better to guess at some 
of the long words in life as well as in litera- 
ture. 

And then I look far forward, when we are old 
people and you are a young man; your Father 
will be stooped, I suppose; these very tall men 
nearly always are, and I shall be so little and 
thin that you will lift me to show how easy it is, 
and how strong you are. Child, Child, the day 
of miracles can never pass; think of all the 
marvel of the unfolding of your life from stage 


to stage, from glory to glory. 


LI 
THE President ‘has been expressing himself 


upon the burning question of race suicide and 
the probable extinction of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple. I heard Mrs. Kaspar and Kate discussing 
his views this afternoon. Mrs. Kaspar lapses 
into broken English when she gets excited, and 
she was saying, “ Vell, I t?ink uf der President 
vould make a messache to der men uf dis coun- 
try to dreat deir vives like our laty vas dreated 
dere vould be nottings to vorry ofer,”’ and Kate 
sighed and answered, “ Yes, it is easy enough 
for her some ways, but if they were poor, and 
she was a young girl with two or three little 
ones coming along by the time she was twenty- 
one or two, she might feel differently.” 

That is true. I might; there’s no telling. I 
have been thinking it over. This afternoon 
Dick and I were at the lodge, and he was deep 
in some new process he is formulating, so I car- 


ried on my reflections for some time in silence. 
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“ Dick,” I said at last, “ Dick.” No answer. 
“ Dick, dear!” He came back from the quick- 
silver mines of Almaden and looked up ex- 
pectantly, “ Did you want anything, dear? ” 

“‘ Dick, where were you living eighteen years 
ago?” 

He thought for a moment. “In a house 
about the size of this one, in Idaho. There was 
a brook close by, and I had a trough running 
across one corner of the house diagonally, so 
there was always cold water on tap. There 
was one window and,—yes, I think there was a 
floor.” 

“* Were you very poor? ” I asked hopefully. 

“Poor!” he answered with much scorn. 
“© Whoever heard of a poor prospector? I had 
a claim with millions in it. They’re still there,” 
he added with a laugh. ‘“ At least I never got 
them out. But I wasn’t poor. I had half a 
dozen pack animals, wood, water, and grass, 
and good hunting. What more could a man 
want? ” 

I went on with my thoughts for a while longer 


and then asked, “ Didn’t you have any cows? ” 
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He came back from Spain once more to an- 
swer, “ No; if a prospector is such a Sybarite 
that he has to have cream for his coffee, his 
cow is likely to be the one that decorates the 
condensed-milk can.” 

** It doesn’t seem to me it would have been 
a very good place for a baby,” I said doubt- 
fully. 

** What?” he said in tones of amazement, 
coming back from Spain for good. “ What on 
earth are you talking about? ” 

So I held out my hand for him to come and sit 
beside me, and told him I was wondering how 
it would have been with us if we had met years 
ago, when we were young folks, and you were 
seventeen years old now. 

“IT don’t know, dear,” he said. ‘“ It would 
have been a hard life for you. <A prospector is 
a professional follower after pots of gold that 
are always located at the far end of the rain- 
bow. You might have lost faith in me, and 
have grown weary of the hardships of frontier 
life. If you had, I should have been poor in- 
deed—and if you hadn’t—it would have proved 
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you what you are, one woman out of a thou- 
sand.” 

I looked down at my suéde slippers. No, I 
could not imagine them trotting back and forth 
over a puncheon floor, from a camp-stove to a 
slab-table. Then I remembered myself as I was 
then, young and strong and lithe, with no 
nerves and no aches, and no sense of weariness 
that a night’s sleep would not cure. 

“We should have worked together, shoulder © 
to shoulder,” I said. ‘ I wouldn’t have needed 
to be wrapped in pink cotton. I didn’t know 
enough to have felt the worries that have beset 
me now. I should have loved you just the same, 
and how could I have felt poor when I had you 
and the boy? I would rather have been poor 
with you and have done my own work, if it did 
spoil my hands, and have grown with you, all 
our lives knit together so they could not be sepa- 
rated.” ; 

“ Don’t!” he said almost harshly. ‘* Let me 
get what comfort I can out of what money can 
do. I know well enough what it cannot do.” 


But I was living in that other time, and I 
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went on, “Just think, Dick, dear; we should 
have been so young together. There would 
have been time for so many things—we might 
even have quarrelled for the fun of making up; 
you would have made fun of my biscuit, and 
we would have gone a hundred miles on horse- 
back to get a tintype of the baby.” 

** And you would have hated the loneliness 


39 


and poverty of it 

* Loneliness with you?” I answered. “I 
hope I may know what it is before we die, to 
be somewhere with you where we can have half 
a chance to be lonely. No boards of directors ; 
no stockholders’ meetings, no special-delivery 
letters, no telephone calls, no dispatches, no 
lightning-express trains to take you away from 
me. It would have been just we two, or we three 
or four or five, and plenty of time ahead of 
us to grow old and rich and interested in the 
stock market, and able to live apart comfortably 
for twenty-four hours.” 

“No,” said Dick resolutely. ‘‘ No, it is bet- 
ter as itis. If I had been growing more in love 


with you every day for twenty years instead of 
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two, I should never have done anything in this 
world. I should have been perfectly content 
with you and—the children, to ‘ easy live and 
quiet die.” I would never have tried to make 
anything more out of my life. Not that I am 
sure I have.” 

But I am not convinced. I think the hard- 
ships would have been a small matter, compared 


to the happiness of those years together. 


LI 
DARLING, I have been worrying for fear, 
if my son should be our daughter, she might 
be disappointed, feel that her mother did 
not plan for her, yearn over her, love her and 


long for her, and so this chapter is my little 


gitl’s, her very own, and to be read first if. 

And yet I do not think I have a different mes- 
sage for her. The cardinal virtues have no sex. 
As I have told her brother to be brave and true, 
so I should tell her to be true and brave. These 
are the great things for her,—for you, my own 
Little One, my Beloved. And if it is indeed my 
daughter to whom I have written, try to under- 
stand that you are my very self in a sense that 
can never be your brother’s; you will know all 
I feel and cannot say, all I hope and long for; 
is not this our lot, the lot of all the happiest 


women? ‘To be loved in such fashion is your 
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brother’s, but to love so—that he can never 
know, my little girl; it belongs to women alone, 
and to it you will look forward all your life. 
Accept nothing less than the love that has be- 
gotten thee. Unless thou canst undergo, not in 
resignation, but in joy and hope, all these 
months of doubt, and anxiety, and pain, then 
know it is not love that knocks at thy heart’s 
door. The woman who does not feel not merely 
ready, but anxious, to go through the Valley 
of the Shadow in faith and triumph does not 
really love. Until a woman wants to be all that 
woman can be to man, to lose her life for his if 
need be, she may be sure the real king has not 
come. ‘Caught by the glitter of gold and 
lace, she may bow for a single day ” before some 
specious Prince Charming, but—he can never 
place upon her brows the crown of womanhood. 
My little Girl, this used to be a man’s world, 
but the time is drawing near when men and 
women will respect each other as much as they 
have ever loved each other. It has to be so if 
humanity is to sweep onward. Never mind 


about rights or privileges; they are not worth 
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talking about. The thing to remember is the 
great declaration of Camus of the French Na- 
tional Assembly, that * the rights of man shall 
be the duties of man.” You have no right to 
shirk your duty, and the most dangerous privi- 
leged class in the world is composed of those 
who recognise no obligations. 

It is womanly to do real things, ladylike to be 
gracious. It is so even if we cling to the origi- 
nal meanings of the words, for a woman was a 
weaver, and to-day she may weave destiny as 
well as linen; a lady was a “ loaf-giver”; to- 
day she must give herself, her time, her heart, 
her ability, for it is written that man shall not 
live by bread alone. 

And if, little Maid, it seemeth a good ine to 
thee to invent the flying machine of the century, 
steer not too close to the sun, and success attend 


thee. And if 


“ The sweet safe corner of the household fire 
Behind the heads of children,” 


seems the better part, know that when the hap- 
piness and the rights of any child are threat- 
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ened, the rights of all children are in danger. 
We cannot keep safe even the corner of the 
household fire while any pestilence, moral or 
physical, walketh in darkness and wasteth at 
noonday. 

I have written to my child, Dick’s child, a 
citizen of the world, this world, and the world 


to come, and our child will understand. 


LUI 


THERE are some things that ought to be 
said to your father that I have not the courage 
to utter. So far, when I have felt bad, I have 
been able to conceal it, and I have been so happy 
that I have never dreaded the last hour, for 
thinking of the gladness of holding you in my 
arms. But now I shrink from talking about 
that time, or my wishes then. I read a little 
thing of Le Gallienne’s in an old magazine the 
other day that comforted me, even though the 
suggestion is a trifle sinister. It was called, 
“ Death and Two Friends,” and this is the para- 
graph as I recall it. 

“Have you ever looked ahead toward some physical 
trial—_maybe an operation?—for perhaps the pains of 
the body are the keenest after all. Those of the spirit 
are, at least in some sense, metaphor. You Jook forward 
with dread, yet it is at last over. It is behind you. And 
have you ever thought that it will be so with Death some 
day?” 
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One might feel so when death is swallowed up 
in victory. I think I used rather to look for- 
ward to being dead, but not now when it would 
not be death I had left behind me, but life— 
yours, Dick’s, ours. It must be so terrible to go 
on when love and duty call one back, and sweet 
fields beyond the swelling flood, and rest for the 
weary, and all the other things we think of as 
heavenly, are less than the love we leave be- 
hind. 

Still, it may be so. No woman ever knows, 
and I ought to face it and talk it over with 
your father, plan a little, and, above all, at 
least accustom him to the possibility. I have 
always envied Margaret Fuller. To die with 
all you love and start the heavenly career to- 
gether, not to be separated, with death well 
over, and nothing left but life in the image of 
the heavenly—yes, I envy her. I don’t want 
ever to lose either of you again for a day. 
And—TI cannot mention the word death to your 


father, and—I must. 


LIV 


WE have had our first serious difference to- 
day, dear, your father and I, and he thinks I 
am wholly in the wrong, and I know I am act- 
ing for the best good of all three of us. It 
has been one of these cold, raw spring days 
that make you wonder how poets can ever write 
about spring. The wind has rattled the dead 
vines against the house, and the rain has 
splashed against the windows, and everything 
is desolate and Novemberish. 

We were in the library, and I had been read- 
ing a little to keep from interrupting Dick, who 
had been writing letters. He had just finished 
a letter to my doctor, for he wants her to come 
and see me through. I want her, too, though 
it does seem foolish to bring a physician half 
across the continent for a case of this kind, 
where we have no reason to expect any compli- 


cations. But she understands her profession 
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rarely well, and she knows me too and how much 
I can endure, and she will make me endure it. 
She knows that as between your life and mine 
yours is to be the first consideration at all times, 
and nothing is to be done simply to make things 
easier for me that might injure you. If a 
choice must be made between us, I think it is 
my right to lay down my life for yours. 
Being your mother, how could I do less? I 
cannot see that there is any other side to this, 
and this programme will be carried out if I 
can have my own way and am left to the doc- 
tor, but your father could never endure what 
I can endure. For that matter, reverse the 
situation, and I know I could not see him suffer 
—suffer as I must—not even for the sake of 
you, my Son, and I understand what is ahead of 
me better than he can. 

So he wrote a cheque and sealed up the doc- 
tor’s letter, asking her to come as soon as she 
can manage to do so, and then he came and sat 
down beside me and said what I had been try- 
ing to say—that we ought to make some plans 


ahead, and followed it up by saying he would 
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like to have a New York doctor, who is an old 
friend of his, come up, just to be on the safe 
side. I said it was a good plan, but unless he 
was needed, I didn’t want to be bothered having 
him around, and Elizabeth, who is my doctor, 
was to be the judge of that. Then I said I did 
not want anyone in the room except her and 
Mrs. Kaspar. 

Dick looked startled for a minute; then he 
said, “‘ Of course you know, dear, that I shall 
be with you,” and I answered, “ But no, Dick, 
no. You must not even think of such a thing.” 

He looked at me in utter amazement. ‘ You 
are not serious?” he said. ‘“ But I am,” I an- 
swered ; “ I never was more so in my life.” 

He rose and walked up and down the room 
a few minutes, as he does when he is worried or 
angry. Then he came back and knelt down 
by me and asked—so gently that it broke my 
heart—if he had done anything to hurt or 
offend me, if he had been careless or cold, or 
unkind or forgetful or inconsiderate, and of 
course I said “No” to everything. The 
puzzled look in his eyes deepened, and then gave 
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place to one of utter sorrow. He looked into 
my face a long time, and what he saw must 
have satisfied him, for he said, ‘‘ But you do 
love me, Nell; it isn’t that?” And I laughed 
hysterically and said no, of all things it wasn’t 
that. Then he thought again and asked, 
“ You are not sorry?” And again I laughed, 
because I am so glad, and told him it was be- 
cause I was so happy I wanted to keep it self- 
ishly all to myself. Finally I told him the truth 
straight out—that I could bear my own pain, 
but not his and mine too; that he would dis- 
tract my mind and worry everyone, wanting to 
do things for me that couldn’t be done. 

“ Nell, dear,”’ he said, ‘ wouldn’t it be easier 
for you if I were by you; wouldn’t you rather 
have me for anything I could do than anyone 
else?’ And of course I would, but if the pain 
lasts a long time, as it often does, he could 
never endure it. “ You must think me a poor 
kind of a man,” he said curtly; “ with very 
little nerve.” I tried to explain that it is one 
thing to suffer one’s self, and another to see 


someone we love suffer, especially if we can tor- 
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ture ourselves into the belief that we are in 
any way to blame, but he just answered stead- 
fastly that he could endure anything with me, 
but as for the suspense of waiting—‘‘ Why, 
it may be one or two hours!” he said; and I 
didn’t tell him I only hoped it wouldn’t be one 
“That was too much to 


expect of any man!” 


or two days 


So there we are, at a deadlock, for he says 
you are as much his as mine, and that I am 
all his, and he proposes to stay with us, if he 
can’t do a thing but hand me a drink now and 
then and see that the thermometer registers the 
proper temperature. So I have advised him to 
have Dr. Lytton here; I met him when we were 
in New York, and he is a sensible middle-aged 
man. ‘The very first moan he will take Dick 
away and keep him away. 

And yet, and yet—if anyone could give me 
strength and courage to go through that time 
it would be Dick, but that I cannot bear to 
cause him the pain he would feel. The only 
time I weaken is when I think there may be no 


more hours after; then I feel that I must have 
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him near me, but he would sacrifice you for 
me, my Darling, as I would you for him, and 
that cannot be. I have not gone through all 
these months to falter now. If he were there, 
and things went wrong, he might remember it 
afterward and let it come between you two. 
I could not endure that. If I go on I want 
him to feel always: 


“Love through all deeps of her spirit lies bared to me 
Oft as I look on the face of her child.” 


I think my way is best—is right—though 
it is a very hard way for me, for I shall want 
him, as I always do want him. I wish he would 


come back and make it all up. 


Le 

OF course we have made it up. Any third 
person who knew our thoughts would probably 
be intensely amused at us. I wonder if my 
mind is as transparent as Dick’s, if he sees 
through me as easily. We have both been so 
determined, so sure we were right, so certain 
that at last the other would concede the reason- 
ableness of our respective positions. 

I gave in, because I know in the end it will 
be as I have said anyhow, so I put my arms 
around his neck and said, “I want you, Dear, 
dearest Dear, just as long as they will let you 
stay,” and what do you think your stiff-necked, 
obstinate parent said, Dicky, my Son? He 
answered very coolly: “I am glad you do, be- 
cause I intend to stay with you, not so long 
as ‘ they ’ choose, but as long as you need me.” 


Dick knows I shall need him as long as I am 
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alive, and that is what he meant. I didn’t 
demur, because a concession should be made 
freely, and, while I know he will not be able 
to stand it, there is no use in saying so. Men 
have more physical strength, but not half a 
woman’s power of endurance. 

During these last days Dick has been dearer 
than ever; I am restless when he is out of sight; 
I want to write him long, foolish love letters ; 
I want to cuddle down by him and cry just for 
gladness, for pain, for hope, for fear. But 
he would not understand; I think men never do 
know the difference between tears, idle tears, 
and the scalding drops wrung from us in hope- 
less misery. So I cling to him, trying to make 
my soul so much a part of his that dying can- 
not separate us and, living, we cannot grow 
apart. 

Child of my heart, lying under my heart, with 
my relationship to you has grown a new rela- 
tionship to your father; he is more than lover, 
husband, and king, high-priest of the Most 
High; love has become sacred and holy beyond 
words, almost beyond thought. I have been 
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singing low to myself that beautiful solo from 
“The Messiah ”: 


_ “He shall feed his flocks like a shepherd .. . 
and gently, gently leadeth those that are with young.” 


I like the old Greek idea that made men bow 
before a woman approaching maternity. It is 
true they had no large respect for women, but 
their reverence must have made the woman 
respect her child as I fear few women do to-day. 
I do not mean to blame them; very few women 
are so gently led or tenderly cared for as I 


have been. 


LVI 

THE first bluebird is here, and I am wearing 
the first violets. I hardly liked to pick them, 
I loved them so. It is a real spring day, and 
we have been down to a little brook that runs 
through a ravine back of the garden, where 
Dick used to pick “ the first sweet violets of 
early spring” when he was a little fellow. 
They are blooming there still. We sat down 
by the rivulet close to a footbridge composed 
of two not very wide boards, where Dick used 
to lie and hold solemn converse with a lonely 
old bull-frog that must have had conversa- 
tional powers far surpassing St. Patrick’s 
famous snake, with his chorus of ‘** Has to- 
morrow come yet? Has to-morrow come 
yet? 

I have great sympathy for that poor ser- 
pent, for I keep asking myself very nearly the 


same question every day, for to-morrow may 
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bring you. I have grown so accustomed to the 
thought of you as you will be on every re- 
curring birthday when we take you to be photo- 
graphed, that I know everything about you 
better than this first pink-flannel stage. Yet 
of late the tall boy who will want his father to 
help him with his Latin has receded into the 
background, and I am thinking rather of the 
baby I am to hold in my arms, hush to sleep, 
and sing nursery rhymes to, and all the quaint 
lullabys I have always loved and never had a 
chance to sing to anybody since I solemnly 
put my big doll away. I am going to enjoy 
these babyhood years when I shall cuddle you 
safe in my arms and watch you grow; but oh, 
Dicky, if you have any regard for your 
mother, please do not, oh, please do not have 
croup, for I don’t know anything about it at 
all, except that it is dreadful. 

Do you know, I am glad to have you come 
in the spring, when all the earth is born over 
again, and the fields are fresh and green, and 
the flowers so sweet, and life is something to 


be enjoyed and shared with every living 
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creature? It must be better so. As I leaned 
against a great tree in the yard and watched 
its swelling buds I thought I could almost feel 
the thrill of the running sap, and for a moment 
I imagined that we had one pulse, the tree and 
I, keeping time to the music of the spring song: 


“For as the year itself, from budding leaves, 
Goes its bright way through flowers 


To fruit and sheaves, 
So let our year advance, 
And a like end be ours 


Of harvest song and dance.” 


LVII 


THE journal of our year together is almost 
done, my Laddie, and the last sands of the long 
and happy months are slipping away to join 
the past, the empty past when I had neither 
your father nor you. ‘“ Yesterday’s seven 
thousand years” do not seem further away 
than that time. 

I have never had much patience with diaries. 
They lead to introspection if they are literary, 
and put an undue importance upon dollars and 
cents if they are practical. Unless you should 
some day go away from us I wouldn’t advise 
you to keep one, but in that case we should 
care for every word of it, as I trust some day 
you may care for this, not so much on account 
of anything it contains as because of the feel- 
ing that prompted its writing. 

If only it were different, wiser, with some- 


thing beside woman’s wisdom, which Tennyson 
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says is “to bear and train a child”; if only 
your father had written it, you might have 
gotten it by heart and read and re-read it, but 
even he could not have made it more loving, 
and love is a kind of wisdom, a wisdom that 
will last “ When earth has passed away on the 
smoke of judgment day.” I haven’t tried to 
write a manual or a guidebook, to say, “* About 
this time of the year look out for storms,” or, 
“The Slough of Despond is three-quarters of 
a mile down the first turn.” I don’t know that 
I have tried to do anything, but if it is true 
that “the only gift is a portion of thyself,” 
surely I have given thee all. Take the gift 
for what it is worth. 

If there is a page that seems sad, it is only 
seeming. ‘There have been times of the an- 
guish of anxiety, but never a doubt or a regret, 
and if a tear has splashed down anywhere, it 
was like the beautiful summer rain that falls 


when the sun is shining. 


LVIII 
THE very, very end has come, my Darling. 
This morning I had a little sick turn and Dick 
wired his friend, who came on the one o’clock. 
He and Elizabeth are in the library discussing 
frozen sections and other pleasant professional 
topics. My room is all ready, oppressively 
ready. Rex has been banished to the stables, 
to his ineffable disgust, and Kate has Fluff in 
the kitchen. Mrs. Kaspar has shaken up pil- 
lows and arranged and re-arranged until all 
this has gotten on my nerves, and I ordered 
everyone to take a rest. Then Dick and I came 
up to his room where we can be alone together, 
we three, and Dick has fallen asleep, so I have 
time to write to you. Don’t reproach him for 
that, Childie. It is the best proof in the world 
of his anxiety, for it is often so in both physical 
pain and mental trouble, when either is ex- 


treme. ‘There comes a lapse of pain and almost 
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instantaneous sleep; it is nature’s way of rest- 
ing us so that we may endure what has been or 
is to come. He is worn out now, with a hard 
night before him, so I trailed my cool fingers 
over his eyes and just murmured low a little 
song of my own joy and hope, and kissed down 
his tired eyelids, and he fell asleep, and I am 
keeping watch over you two as I have so often, 
as I shall so many, many times hereafter. He 
is so tired, so full of misgivings, and I am 
buoyed up with an exaltation, a certainty that 
radiates joy and strength through my whole 
being. There is not a doubt, a fear, or a worry 
left. I look down through the vista of the 
years to come, and they grow brighter to the 
perfect day. Nothing seems so sure to me as 
our life together, we three, loving each other 
more every year forever. Do you wonder that 
Iam happy? Forgive me that I ever doubted 
myself ; I was never so strong before as I am 
to-day. 

This is such a solemn time, beloved. I write 
a few lines, and stop to bend over your Father 


and wish I dared caress him, but he would 
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waken at a touch. The clock ticks so loudly 
and so slowly; there is a last slanting ray of 
sunshine falling across your father’s white 
forehead, making a gleam of gold in a sunrise 
picture over the mantel; and there are violets 
here on the writing table. It is so still that 
I seem to hear Dick’s heart beating, or perhaps 
it is yours—or mine. I cannot tell them apart. 
I want to waken him—my Dick—and tell him 
all my love over again; all the dreams and fears 
and suffering and joy he has given me; I want 
him to know what a heart full of the very 
agony of love for him has rested in this breast 
of mine so many years, oh, God, so many years! 
But I cannot tell him. As I said long ago, my 
Little One, he must learn it through you. 

The hour has come, and, as I said at first, 
it is the end, the very end of this long phase 
of life together. Did you ever think that 
every end is a beginning? That just as one 
chapter closes another opens? No matter how 
many pages there are, the book of life is always 
a continued story. Nowhere can we read 


“ Finis” by the dying light of the torch re- 
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versed, and so we can afford to wait with seren- 
ity for the promise of the unfolding years. 

We have done our best for you, Heart’s-love, 
and you will be well born, so much I know, as 
you are well beloved. In this last hour I have 
prayed inarticulate, voiceless prayers, for the 
Angel of Life comes with no less stateliness 
and marvel of strangeness than the Angel of 
Death. Take a benediction from the mother 
that goes to meet thee, from the father who 
loves thee no less. 

“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: 
The Lord make His face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: 


The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace.” 


Oh, Richard! Oh, my king! Here endeth 
the book of thy mother; who loves, and has 


loved, and will love thee forevermore. 


THE END 


SS 


